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LOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


There was a time when I thought that nothing 


could be worse than the state of description of 


mathematical books. ‘This notion was partly 
founded on comparison with the bibliography of 
the classics; but for the superior — though far 
from perfect — goodness of this branch there are 


special reasons. Not only are books the object of 


research, but ¢ezts; so that editions are, in some 
sort, separate works, especially old ones, 


subject is limited: the number of writers to be 


| 
| 
| 
| 





book, in any language which I could read—and 
this exception not by any means a rule—which 
did not prove something and teach something. 

When I came to examine into logical biblio- 
graphy —a subject which is much more connected 
in history with scholarship than with science—I 
found, to my surprise, that the thing does not 
exist as a pursuit. ‘There are some repertories of 
philosophical works, of which the oldest I know is 
that of Martin Lipenius. This is ia six bulky 
folios: of which two contain theology, one law, 
one medicine, and two others (1682), contain 
philosophy, which here means all that is not theo- 
logy, medicine, or law. To make this valid, the 
philosophy is philosophia realis. A great many 
books on logic are to be found under Dialectica, 
Organon, and Logica. The whole book must be 
searched before it is declared exhausted. . Under 
Ramus, for example, there is a large quantity of 
logical controversy; but the wide character of 
philosophy may be judged of by the next follow- 
ing subjects, which are Rana, Rangifer, Ranzo- 
viana, and Raptus (i.e. Sabinarum). Nevertheless, 
until better advised, I shall consider these volumes 
as containing the princeps of logical catalogues. 
The titles are too brief, as in all the similar works 
of the time. 

There is a host of literary annalists, who give 
the titles of books, and are frequently referred to 
as bibliographers. They run fists of books into 
paragraphs, with or without comment, as may 
happen: so that they cannot be looked over with- 
out reading. Of this class are Morhof and Stolle, 


| whom I mention as containing a considerable 


quantity of logical works. Also Kahle, in his 
Bibl. Philosoph. Struviana (2 vols. 8vo, Gottingen, 
1740), has mention of many books. A catalogue 
of such books as Morhof, &c., with a good account 
of their several chief matters, would be a valuable 
auxiliary ; but I think it would hardly be possible 


| to select any one which is a tolerable book-list on 


The | 


recorded cannot be augmented, except by the | 


rarest accidents. All the writers have biogra- 
phies ; and a list of editions is a necessary appen- 
dage to any biography worthy of the name. Many 
of the editors have biographies—and the same may 
be said. The subject is “respected like the lave :” 
there is no class of scholars who turn up their 
noses at those who search into the history of their 
ape And John Albert Fabricius and Harles 

ve given it a push the impetus of which is not 
yet exhausted. But even with all this there is 
yet something to do: bibliographers have to learn 
that worthless, trumpery, obscure editions are not 
to be neglected. No book is too mean for a re- 
cord of books; and no man knows what books 
will be wanted, even of those which hitherto have 
not been usable. I never yet met with an old 


| Logic (second edition, Lond., 1847, 8vo). 


any given subject. 

The only English attempt at a list in our own 
day, so far as I know, is in Mr, Blakey's Essay on 
As a 


| book of logic, this would suit my budget of para- 





doxes: for the art of logic, says the author, is 
confined by its very nature to subjects connected 
with human nature: he intimates that logic is for 
morals and politics, if you like ; but only reason- 
ing, or something below logic, is for mathematics. 
Such a fancy will prevent the book from being 
used as logic, and will tend to throw out of sight 
the list of upwards of a thousand works which 
comes at the end. Ours is a very unreasonable 
world: if a man publish a list of logical titles, 
brief and imperfect as they may be, of much 
greater extent than can be found elsewhere, why 
should it be quarrelled with because the author 
chooses to say that the books ought to have treated 
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only of human nature, or pickled salmon, or any- 


thing else he pleases? And I do not object to 
the entrance of a few other subjects connected 
with logos in etymology. As Barlaam’s Logistica, 
a Greek monk on arithmetical fractions, which 
were logistics from Aristotle to Kepler. But Mr. 
Blakey is in good company : for the logicians have 
translated Aristotle's ap:0uds cal Adéyos, number and 
fraction, into number and speech, down to the 
present day; though I believe Plato’s dpi0uds xa 
Aoyioeuds has been more respectfully treated. There 
is also Werenfels, De Logomachiis Eruditorum, 
Frankfort (1701 (?), 1716, 1724, 8vo), a most 
truculent squib on learned men in general, and 
logicians among the rest ; translated into English, 
as I find by accident on the very day I write, by 
John Sake, as A Discourse of Logomachys, 
London, 1711, 8vo. But these are faults on the 
right side: a book-catalogue may go a little be- 
yond its subject. Mr. Sampson Brass was not far 
wrong in saying, when he bought a stool with one 
leg longer than the rest, that he had got a bit of 
timber in. Mr. Blakey's list is very valuable ; 
and probably his History of Logic, which I have 
never seen, contains more books. 
The one man who, so fay as the century has 
gone, could have been its Fabricius in this matter, 
as passed away. I am much confirmed in my 
conviction that there is no logical list worth men- 
tioning by Hamilton never referring to such a 
thing. Not that he himself had any bibliography 
in him. There is record of a genuine brother 
of the craft, who said of another person: ‘ He 
knows nothing about books, Sir, nothing at all !— 
except, perhaps, about the insides.” ‘This is, with 
some exaggeration, a description of Hamilton. 
As a young man at Oxford, he presented himself 
for his degree to be examined in an immense 
quantity of books which the examiners had never 
read, perhaps never heard of, over and above as 
large a quantity which they knew. But his no- 
tions of books, as books, were always very innocent. 
He says of Genovesi’s Logic : — 
“ There was an edition of this work published in Ger- 
many in 1760, at Augsburg; but the impression seems 
to have been small, for it also is out of print.” 


Now whether he fancied that a small work of | 


1760, at Augsburg, would probably continue “ in 
print” until 1836, if the edition were large, or 
whether he used the technical phrase “out of 
print” to signify “rare,” in either case, so far 
as this point is concerned, exposuit nuditatem gen- 
tibus. But if, with his tremendous knowledge of 
that secondary matter, the insides of books, he 
had applied himself to the important points of 
editions, dates, forms, &c., he would in six weeks 
have been qualified to begin doing for logical 
bibliography more than has been done for any 
other subject. I hope the next edition of his 
lectures will contain an alphabetical catalogue 











of the works cited in the notes by author and 
editors. 

This seizing of the points of a book is a habit, 
formed by practice: many men of deep learning 
are wholly without it, and fall into inaccuracies for 
want of it. I will take another example, and, 
that I may not be supposed to have formed an 
opinion of an old opponent on one instance only, 
I will bring Hamilton forward again. In 1850, | 
sent him a copy of a paper on logic, which he 
answered in the Atheneum journal in a few weeks 
after the receipt. In his answer, he described 
this paper as “in the volume of the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, which has 
just appeared.” No such volume had appeared, 
The paper was marked IV., as being the fourth 
in the tolume; but the paging was 1, 2, 3, &e, 
This could not have happened in any book. The 
paper was one of the separate copies which are 
given to authors as fast as they are printed, in 
which each paper is made to have its own paging. 
Hamilton must have received hundreds of papers 
of the same kind; but it seems his eye had never 
learnt to distinguish an author's copy from a real 
excerpt. Had he ever made this distinction, he 
would not have neglected to be accurate when 
liable to answer from an opponent whom he him- 
self had criticised so closely as to remark on the 
date of the old year being prefixed to a lettera 
few days after the new year had come in. Such 
inaccuracy in the matter of books, on the part of 
persons learned in their contents, has much ten- 
dency to impede; bibliography, and leads to all 
kinds of error. 

I may give from time to time—but not in papers 
of this length—descriptions of logical books which 
have escaped notice. I will take one on this oc- 
casion, chiefly because it is connected with Hamil- 
ton as one of the few books which he could not 
have seen. He says, somewhere, that he bad 
examined thousands of logical books, and I have 
no doubt that this quantification is correct. I 
mean systems of logic, either complete, or devoted 
to systematic treatment of parts. The book I 
am going to mention contains a representation 
which he afterwards invented, and on which he 
lays stress. That he did not take it from this 
book I am assured, as well by the general honesty 
of his character, as by his not producing a par- 
ticular part which would have given stronger 
representation to his great point. And this se- 
cond circumstance equally assures me that his 
notion was not a suggestion of forgotten reading. 
The book is by John Christian Langius, Professor 
at Giessen (Gisse Hassorum, 1714, 8vo). The 
title is — 

“Inventum novum quadrati logici universalis: in 
trianguli formam commode redacti... . . Accedit Dis- 
sertatio Apologetica pro Logica Aristotelica genuina. . - - 
Sicque una ad publicam Censuram, qua Joh. Chr. Langit 
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. . -Commentariolus . . . ad Nucleum Logicw Weissianx 
nuper editus . . . in Act. Erud. Lips, Lat... . minus 
propense fuit exceptus . . . respondetur.” 


I can find no mention of this work in any 
logical writer, or list of books; though Stolle 
mentions the Commentariolus as of 1712. Watt 
mentions the work, and from him I take the date: 
for the title-page, being of a larger form than the 
page of the work, and quite full, has had the last 
figure of the date shaved off in my copy. The 
Quadratum Logicum sets out A, the highest genus, 
divided into genera B, C; each of which is sub- 
divided, and so on down to individuals. This 
contrivance is placed in a square table, mounted 
on a tripod, with several adjuncts; and used in 
illustration of all parts of logic, through 175 pages. 
If any reader will look at Hamilton’s Discussions 
(Ist ed. p. 644*, 2nd ed. p. 699), he will see the 
same mode of representation, and the same kind 
of use; but Hamilton says it would be clearer if 
the parts were turned into parts of a circular 
machine. Now what Hamilton ha$ omitted, and 
would certainly not have omitted if, consciously 
or unconsciously, Langius had been his guide, is 
the representation to the eye of the increase of 
intension by lines parallel to his “line of depth :” 
one beginning at E, another at I, &c. Langius 
does this with shaded rulers, which bring out the 
point very strongly. On extension and intension, 
Langius speaks as follows, and also prints, if a 
dozen words be turned into italics : — 





“Quod posset sic ostendi, quomodo termini reales 
generaliores a suis specialioribus abstracti, et tamen sub 
generalitate sua spectati, quam habent respectu speciali- | 
orium, semper extensive sint majores; contra autem ter- 
mini reales specialiores cum suis generalioribus concreti | 
semper intensive sint majores.” 


This work of Langius is rendered almost un- | 
readable by excess of a practice very common in 
German works of its time : namely, printing many 
words in italics, and many in capitals. How is 
one to go through a whole bookful of sentences 
like this, taken at a chance opening ? — 


“Hae PRIMA veluti et RADICALIS est 
MATERIA omnium nostrarum RATIOCINA- 
TIONUM;; hoc est, Conceptuum, Judiciorum, at- 
que Jllationum; ad cujus proinde RATIONUM 
Quadratum nostrum pariter ac Triangulum (SU P- 
POSITA nempe par BACILLOS, atque NA- 
TURAS per sui ipsius PARTES representans) 
totum est instructum et compositum.” 


I am glad I was not an acquaintance of Langius. 
I am sure he dug his knuckles into the ribs of his 
friends at every third word. 
A. De Morgan. 
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ST. ALBAN’S: VERULAM. 


On a late visit to St. Alban’s, I amused myself 
with tracing the limits of the old British town, 
and I send the results of my search in hopes of 
encouraging others to pursue the inquiry, and fill 
up what is wanting. 

On leaving St. Alban’s northward by the Har- 
penden Road, at about three quarters ofa mile from 
St. Peter’s church, we come to the well-known 
ditch called Beech Bottom. This runs for about 
a mile to the north-east till it meets the Sand- 
ridge road. It is well marked in the Ordnance 
Map. It is —s twenty feet: deep, with the 
earth thrown up, chiefly, but not wholfy, towards 
the south—that is, towards.the town. From bank 
to bank it may be, by guess, forty feet wide. Both 
banks are well covered with trees. In this ditch 
the riflemen have found a very convenient place 
for setting up their targets, and for practising 
with 2600 foot range. Any one on examining this 
ditch will soon convince himself that it is an an- 
cient work of art, made for military reasons, and 
will naturally ask bimself where is its continuation 
to be found, and what is the space which it en- 
closed when it was perfect. 

If we return to the Harpenden Road, the eye 
traces something like a continuation in the hedges 
and rows of trees which run from the end of the 
ditch westward; and, on following the path in 
this direction, we meet with unmistakeable traces 
at various intervals of banks, which no farmer 
could possibly have wished to throw up, and 
which he certainly would wish to get ridof. The 
greater part of the ditch in this neighbourhood 
may have been carefully filled up to regain the 
use of the fields. 

We will now go out of St. Alban’s by the Dun- 
stable road towards the north-east, and after 
passing the turnpike half a mile from the ae 
and the road on the left which leads to St. Mi- 
chael’s, we may remark a valley running across 
the fields in a direction towards the Beech Bottom. 
The plough has very much lessened the depth, but 
if we follow it we shall soon find that the hedge 
on our right-hand side stands on higher ground, 
and that the bank is evidently artificial. On the 
other side of the Dunstable road the valley, or 
depression, reaches to the river Ver, opposite to 
St. Michael's church. 

We now go out of St. Alban’s by the London 
Road, and, after passing the turnpike, we shall 
find a similar depression or valley running down 
to the river at Sopwell Mills. It is a very little 
nearer to London than the new cutting for the 
railway. From the river it runs to the north- 
east, parallel to the line of railway, till it meets 
with the turnpike-road to Hatfield; and along 
this portion of its route, which is of about a mile 
and a half, there are several spots where the artifi- 
cial steepness has been allowed to remain, though 
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for the most part the yearly plowing of the fields 
has made it so far smooth as to look like a natural 
undulation of the ground. 

Along the Sandridge Road which runs to the 
north-east, we meet with the end of the Beech 


Bottom on the left-hand about a mile and a half 


from St. Peter’s church; but on the right-hand 
side it seems to have been filled up. Its course, 
however, seems marked by the line of the woods, 
but the want of a footpath forbids our following 
it. We therefore return a little way towards St. 
Alban’s, and taking the first lane which runs east- 


ward, we soon meet with the line of woods which | 


we had before remarked ; and here we again find 
satisfactory traces of the great ditch. 

In this way the circuit may be traced with 
tolerable certainty. The whole length of the 
ditch was about four miles and a half. That part 


of the river which formed one side of the enclosure | 


is about a mile and a half long, and was once 
widened into a succession of lakes, or rather 
marshes, by banks drawn across it. The four 
spots where it is at present banked up to make 
falls for the mills are no doubt those in which it 
was blocked up by the Britons to flood the neigh- 
bouring low grounds. 


Thus the whole enclosed area was about equal | 


to a square plot measuring a mile and a half on 


each side large enough to enclose pasture land for | 
the cattle of the town and neighbourhood, when | 
danger from without might drive them to find | 


shelter there. It can only be called a town by 
bearing in mind the explanation of the word as 
used by the Britons : — 

“When woods,” says Cesar, “ which are nearly impass- 
able, have been strengthened by bank and trench, and 
the people are accustomed to assemble there to avoid hos- 
tile incursions, the Britons call it a town.”—“Oppidum 
autem Britanni vocant, qu::n silvas impeditas vallo atque 
foss& munierunt, qud, incursionis hostium vitand caussa, 
convenire consueverunt.”—See Bell. Gail. lib. v. 
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This area is the old town of Cassivelaunus, the | 


capital city of the Cassii, which Caesar describes 


as “fortified by woods and marshes,” “silvis pa- | 
| reign of King Richard IT, and is enrolled “ Roll 


ludibusque munitum;” and again as “ excellently 
fortified by nature and by art,” “ egregié natura 
atque opere munitum.” Within this area stands 
the modern town of St. Alban’s, while the Roman 
camp, or town of Verulam, is on the opposite 


side of the river, and is about an eighth part of | 
| 


the size. 


The trench, then, near St. Alban’s, now called the | 


Beech Bottom, is the oldest work of art in England | 
| part, and the said street of Lime Street on the east 


to which we can assign a date. The date of Stone- 

henge, and of all similar monuments is unknown, 

but this ditch was certainly made before Cesar’s 

troops reached the spot. Samuget Suarps. 
82, Highbury Place. 
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CURIOUS OLD WILLS: ST. DIONIS, BACK. 
CHURCH, LONDON. 


The parish of St. Dionis, Backchurch, in the 
city of London, possesses freehold houses situate 
Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Lime Street, with warehouse 
and stable in Leadenhall Place; in respect of 
which property it was utterly unknown up to the 
beginning of the year 1857 how the parish ac- 
quired it, and whether it was subject to any and 
what trusts. The only documents in the possession 
of the parish relating to the said property that sur- 
vived the Great Fire of London, consisted of mort- 
| gages, counterparts of leases, and account and 
minute books. 
| The granting of a new lease by the rector and 
| churchwardens at a very largely increased rent, 





and the official visit of the inspector cf charities 
in 1857, stimulated still more the desire of the 
parishioners to ascertain if possible the purposes 
for which the property in question had been given 
to the parish.- And as the Table of “ Benefac- 
tors” in the church commences with the following 
names and dates : — 

“ A.D. 1377. Gilles de Celsey, 

1466. John Darby, Alderman, and 
1490. William Bacon, Alderman,” 

it was conjectured that amongst these worthies the 
donor or donors might be found. Accordingly, 
further searches for their wills were instituted. 
The vestry-clerk, about three years before, had 
been unable to discover any will at Doctors’ Com. 
mons; but at this time (the beginning of the 
| year 1857) his attention was directed to the Re- 
cords of the Court of Hustings of the City of 
London at Guildhall, where the wills of citizens 
of London devising lands or tenements within the 
city were enrolled ; and there most fortunately he 
found the wills of Giles de Kelseye and of John 
Derby, written in abbreviated Latin. He ob- 
tained from the librarian a translated copy of each 
will in extenso. 

The will of Giles de Kelseye is dated the 18th 
day of February, 1377, in the first year of the 


106, Membrane 15.” He thereby bequeaths to 
the rector of St. Dionis, for his tithes and obla- 
tions forgotten, 13s. 4d. Also he devises as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Also I devise to my executors all my tenement, with 
the appurtenances situate in Lime Street, in London, be- 
tween the tenement of Richard Preston on the one part, 
and the tenement late of John de Stodey on the other 


part, and the place called Leadenhall on the west part; 
to have and to hold to my said executors, from the time 
of my decease unto the end of ten years then next fol- 
lowing fully to be complete, to find thereout and sustain 
a lamp burning every day and night, before the High Altar 
in the aforesaid church of St. Dionis, which said tene- 
ment, with the appurtenances after the said ten years 
fully completed, if devise to remain to the rector and 
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parishioners of the aforegaid church of St. Dionis, and 
their successors, rectors, and parishioners for the time 
being to find thereout and sustain the lamp aforesaid 
burning every day and night before the aforesaid High 
Altar for ever. And the whole of the profits arising from 
the aforesaid tenement beyond the sustentation of the 
lamp aforesaid, and the reparation and sustentation of the 
tenement aforesaid, I leave for the ding and sustenta- 


tion of the books, vestments, and or ts of the aforesaid 
church.” 








The will of John Derby, who is therein de- 
scribed as late alderman and citizen, and cloth- 
worker of London, and a freeman of the same 
city, is dated the 17th day of February, 1478, in 
the eighteenth year of the reign of King Edward 
IV. It is enrolled “ Roll 210, Membrane 3.” He 
makes no mention whatever of any house or ground 
in Lime Street; but he thereby gives a house, 
garden, and premises, which, from the boundaries 
and abuttals as described in the said will, appear 
to have been on the west side of St. Andrew Hub- 
bard, otherwise Philpot Lane, and other tene- 
ments, after the death of his wife, to the rector 
and churchwardens for the time being, to pro- 
vide two chaplains for the chapel which he had 
founded in the parish church of St. Dionis to say 
certain masses, and for other uses; viz. to keep 
the obit or anniversary of his death, and of the 
deaths of his late wife, and his then present wife, 
and to distribute 13s. 4d. on such obits between 
the rector, chaplains, clerk, and poor attending 
such services, as therein pertloubeche mentioned. 

The property referred to in this latter will is 
supposed to have been forfeited absolutely to the 
Crown under the statutes of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. which dealt with endowments left for 
so-called “superstitious uses,” because the parish 
does not seem to have had possession of it at any 
period subsequent to the Reformation. 
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The discovery of Giles de Kelseye’s will re- 
moved altogether the doubts hitherto existing 
with respect to the property in Lime Street, and | 
proved very satisfactorily that it was derived from | 
Giles de Kelseye. The purposes named in the | 
will “for the amending and sustentation of the 
books, vestments, and ornaments of the church” 
did not come within the definition of superstiti- 
ous uses,” whatever may have been the construc- 
tion put upon the sanctuary lamp. This property, 
therefore, escaped forfeiture to the Crown, and 
the rector and churchwardens seem to have had 
undisturbed possession of it from the time of the 
testator’s decease: which conclusion is supported 
by the documents belonging to the parish adverted 
to above, and the minute books. As showing how 
property of this kind in the city of London has 
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re-let to the present tenant at the annual rent of 
5401. for twenty-one years. 

No will has been found of William Bacon in 
the Court of Hustings. 

From Bohun's Privilegia Londini we learn that, 
by the custom of London, confirmed by the Char- 
ter of Edward IIL, the citizens of London had 
liberty to devise their lands in mortmain or other- 
wise, as they were wont in former times, and alse 
that in London, by special custom, the parson and 
churchwardens are a corporation to purchase 
lands, and demise their lands. LonDINENSIS. 


“LET THE DREADFUL ENGINES.”—No. IL* 


Amongst the things which Proressor Tarior 
said to me concerning “ Let the Dreadful En- 
gines,” I understood him even to express an 
opinion that it had not been done at all in Pur- 
cell’s time; and, certainly, nothing could be 
stronger than the expression of his opinion, that 
neither the ostensible original singer (Mr. Bow- 
man), nor anyone else amongst the public singers 
of that time, were in the least able to execute 
Purcell’s composition properly. Similar opinions 
will be found most strongly expressed in the 
paper upon Mr. Bartleman, already referred to, 
and from which I shall now quote again, pre- 
viously to offering some reasons, and also some 
presumptive evidence, that such opinions, how- 
ever respectable the source from which they come, 
are yet extremely unwarrantable. 

How uncompromisingly these opinions were ex- 
pressed, the following passage will show : — 

“It may. . . be safely affirmed that some of Purcell’s 
great songs were unknown until Bartleman revealed their 
varied and extraordinary excellencies. In Purcell’s time 
the vocal art, lost and forgotten in the age which imme- 
diately preceded him, was yet but in its infancy, while 


| his songs demand the powers of its full maturity. He 


wrote them for posterity.’ 

And again : — 

“ Purcell’s finest base songs were written, not for the 
display of any existing singer’s powers, but rather to 
afford fit employment for the talents of one of future 
generations.” 

Upon my beginning to search for what could 
be offered as something like evidence upon either 
side of the question, I was first led to look into 
D’Urfey’s musical play of Don Quizote, when my 
feeling was, that it certainly did seem, from the 
nature of the whole scene, to be very probable 
that the action could not well have been stayed 
for a song of such unusual length and variety as 


. ° 7 | “ZL I . ” . . 
increased in value, it may here be mentioned that Let the dreadful Engines,” a question quite 


the rent appears to have been in the year 1625 | 
121. per annum; in 1668, 202; in 1679, 362.; in | 
1757, 70l.; whereas in 1857, after the expiration 
of a ninety-nine years’ lease, the premises were 


| apart from the ability of Mr. Bowman (who per- 


formed Cardenio), to execute the song. The state 
of the case is this: that the first scene of the 
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fourth act opens with Don Quixote and Sancho 
lying upon the ground in the Brown Mountain, 
after the severe castigation they have just re- 
ceived in their adventure with the galley-slaves. 
A long dialogue ensues between the Knight and 
the Squire, when they hear Cardenio singing 
without, and then there is this stage direction : — 

“Cardenio enters in ragged clothes, and in a wild 
posture sings a song. Then exit.” 

Again, in addition to the possibility that the 
action might have seemed to be impeded by a 
long and elaborate song being given, where a few 
wild notes would answer the dramatic purpose 
(which is that of inciting Don Quixote to a fresh 
adventure), it must also be observed that D’Urfey, 
in the preface to the second part of his Don Quiz- 
ote, expressly says : — 

“T have printed some Scenes, both in the First and 
Second Part, which were left out in the Acting—the Play 
and the Musick being too long; andI doubt not but they 
will divert in the Reading, because very proper for the 
Connexion.” 

So far, then, the presumptive evidence seemed 
to be upon Professor Taylor's side, but the ques- 
tion still remained open, as to whether it was 
very likely that D'Urfey and Purcell would have 
written and composed, in the first instance, a very 
peculiar song for the part of Cardenio, yet well 
knowing that the original Cardenio was not com- 
petent to execute suchasong. Now I was aware 
that Colley Cibber, in his Apology, had once men- 
tioned Mr. Bowman, calling him “ old solemn 
Bowman, the late actor of venerable memory ;” 
and, upon relating an anecdote as to Charles II. 
and the Duke of York, which he had received 
from Bowman himself, Cibber prefaces the anec- 
dote thus : — 

“ Bowman, then a youth, and famed for his voice, was 
appointed to sing some part in a concert of Music at the 
private lodgings of Mrs. Gwynne.” 

Here then were two facts ascertained: Ist. 
That Bowman, in his early time, had been noted 
for his voice; and, 2ndly, that even then he was 
amg pd employed as asinger. At this point, 
owever, I was obliged to stop, although I wished 
to “ have grounds more relative than these.” I 
therefore applied for additional information to a 
friend, who has for many years made dramatic 
literature his study, and he was able to point out 
to me three notices of Bowman in the Dramatic 
Miscellanies of ‘Thomas Davies; notices, also, 
which most remarkably show that, even in ex- 
treme old age, Mr. Bowman had retained just 
those declamatory qualities which are wanted 
above everything in anyone who undertakes “ Let 
the dreadful Engines.” In order to aid us in 


| wherein, upon giving some account of a per- 


| 











coming to some conclusion as to his ability, in 
the prime of his life, to execute the song, I pro- 
pose to give one of the three notices above-men- 
tioned. 


It is from Mr. Davies’ second volume, 


formance of Ben Jonson’s Volpone, he observes, 
that — 

“To omit mentioning the part of the first Avocatore, 
or superior judge, would be an act of injustice; for it was 
represented with great propriety by the venerable Mr. 
Bowman, at that time verging to the eightieth year of 
his age. This actor was the last of the Bettertonian 
school. By the remains of this man, the spectators might 
guess at the perfection to which the old masters in acting 
had arrived. Bowman pronounced the sentence upon the 
several delinquents in the comedy with becoming gravity, 
grace, and dignity.” 


Mr. Davies’ other notices are to the same 
effect, and so we now seem to be accumulating 
evidence which must go a long way indeed to- 
wards proving that Mr. Bowman, both as actor 
and singer, possessed the very qualities which 
would have enabled him to give Cardenio’s song 
as it should be given. Fortunately, it is possible 
to go farther, and to show that Bowman actuaily 
did sing that very song. This will appear from the 
following interesting advertisement, to which my 
friend's stores of knowledge enabled him to direct 
me: — 

“ Daily Courant, June 14th, 1703. 

“ For the Entertainment of his Excellency Don Luiz 
da Cunha, Envoy Extraordinary from the King of Por- 
tugal to Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain. Ar 
the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, this pre- 
sent Monday, will be revived a Play called The Villain. 
With several Entertainments of Singing, particularly that 
celebrated Trumpet Song compos’d by the late Famous 
Mr. Henry Purcell, beginning at‘ The Fife and Harmony 
of War.’ With several Italian Trumpet Sonatas, being 
intirely new. And the mad Song in Don Quizote, which 
was omitted in the Play, will, at the request of some Per- 
sons of Quality, be performed by Mr. Boman. 


As, in 1703, nine years had elapsed since the 
first part of Don Quixote was first performed, it 
seems to be a very just inference, that notwith- 
standing the omission in the Play, Mr. Bowman 
had yet completely identified himself with the 
Song upon other occasions, and that by virtue of 
being really equal to its performance. Nor is 
this all; for there are other signs that this fine 
song had attained a marked favour with the public, 
since, towards the end of 1702, we find Richard 
Leveridge, the base singer (and composer of the 
happy melody, Black-eyed Susan), giving Purcell’s 
work twice within three weeks. Here are the 
interesting advertisements of the fact. They are 
both from the Daily Courant for 1702 : — 

“Ar the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, this present 
Thursday, being the 19th of November, will be presented 
a Comedy call’d The Old Batchelor, with several Enter- 
tainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, particularly the 
mad Song in Don Quixote, beginning, ‘ Let the dreadful 
Engines,’ &c.” 

I could wish to call attention to the use of the 
word “ particularly” in the above announcement, 
and also to its repetition in the next one. There 
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seems to be a significance in this use of “ par- | 


ticularly,” indicating that the song in question had 
“ achieved greatness” with the public. 

“Ar the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, to-morrow, 
being Tuesday the 8th of December, will be revived a 
Comedy call’d The Bath, or The Western Lass; Made 
shorter, and intermix’d with Vocal Music and dancing; 
particularly a Song, beginning ‘ Let the dreadful Engines,’ 
&c. perform’d by Mr. Leveridge.” 

And now to conclude; at least for the present. 
I am in hope that others, as well as myself, will 
be not a little pleased to see something like evi- 
dence that our ancestors could enjoy and appre- 
ciate a fine song, composed by an Englishman, 
and that they were not without English singers 
competent to execute Purcell’s music for them. 

Aurrep Rorre. 

Somers Town. 








Tuomas Gray on THE British Museum. —I 
transcribe a passage from a letter (xxxv.) of 
Gray to Mr. Palgrave, dated July 24th, 1759, in 
Mason’s collection. The extract is made by me 
on account of the interest it may have in the 
minds of many of your readers by comparing the 
present condition and prospects of our great 
national museum with the reference here made to 
it by Gray, 

He tells his friend Mr, Palgrave that he has 
established himself (probably for twelve months) 
at his new habitation commanding Bedford Gar- 
dens and the uninterrupted view of Hampstead 
and Highgate, and trusts, with all the incon- 
veniences enumerated humorously by him, that he 
shall still be indemnified by his vicinity to the 
Museum. 

It must be remembered that this great institu- 
tion was only opened to the public on the 15th of 
January, in the year of the date of the poet's 
letter. Now follows the extract : — 

“I this day past thro’ the jaws of a great Leviathan 
into the den of Dr. Templeman, superintendent of the 
reading-room, who congratulated himself on the sight of 
so much good company. We were, Ist, a man that writes 
for Lord Royston; 2ndly, a man that writes for Dr. Bur- 
ton of York; 3rdly, a man that writes for the Emperor 
of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, for he speaks the worst 
English I ever heard; 4thly, Dr. Stukeley, who writes 
for himself, the very worst person he could write for; 
and lastly, I, who only read to know if there be any- 
thing worth writing, and that not without some diffi- 
culty. I find that they have printed 1000 copies of the 
Har]. Catalogue, and have sold only four score; that they 
have 900/. a year income, and spend 1300/., and are build- 
ing apartments for the underkeepers; so I expect in 
winter to see the collection advertised and set to auc- 
tion.” * 

How pleased would the shade of the great bard 
be could he see, in this lapse of a century, his 





(* Gray forwarded the same account of the British 
Museum the day before to the Rev. William Mason. See 
their Correspondence, edited by the Rev. John Mitford 
edit. 1855, p. 183.—Ep. ] 
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| fears falsifie 1, and his hopes, for doubtless he had 
them, realised so far beyond his expectations. 


Antiquity or Heratpic Crests 1n THE East. 
The reply of Heratpicus Anericanus (3" S. vi. 
31) reminded me of the annexed passage in Po- 
cocke’s India in Greece, which being curious and 
interesting, you will perhaps consider worthy of 
insertion in the columns of * N. & Q.” : — 


“The martial Rajpoots are not strangers to armorial 
bearings now so indiscriminately used in Europe. The 
great banner of Mévar exhibits a golden sun on a crim- 
son field, those of the chiefs bear a dagger. Ambér dis- 
plays the Panchranga, or five coloured flag. The lion 
rampant on an argent field is extinct with the state of 
Chanderi. In Europe these customs were not introduced 
till the period of the Crusades, and were copied from the 
Saracens, while the use of them among the Rajpoot tribes 
can be traced to a period anterior to the war of Troy. 
Every royal house has its palladium, which is frequently 
borne to battle at the saddle bow of the prince. The late 
celebrated Jey Sing never took the field without the god 
before him. Their ancestors who opposed Alexander did 
the same, and carried the image of Hercules (Baldeva) at 
the head of their array.”—Page 92. 

The sovereigns of the ancient states of the south 
of India also had their crests, which are preserved 
engraved on copper sasanams, or grants of land 
or revenue, for the support of pagodas or water 
reservoirs for the irrigation of the country. While 
on this subject, I wish to ask what is the date of 
the foundation of the Persian order of the Lion 
and the Sun, of which several officers of the In- 
dian army who served under the Shahs have been 
knights ? H. Concreve. 


Bratine THE Bounps oF THE TynE.—The curi- 
ous observances at this triennial ceremony are 
not perhaps known much beyond the limits of the 
town of Newcastle. I venture to think that they 
possess more than a local interest. I, therefore, 
forward for insertion in “ N. & Q.” the following 
account of the ceremony, as recently observed ; 
which account I have copied from the Morning 
Star of July 21:— 


“ Yesterday the chairman of .the Tyne Commission, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sen., had to do what in London you 
call ‘ beating the bounds,’ only in this case the boundary 
is not of a parish but of a famous border river. When 
the triennial perambulation takes place, a traditional rule 
of a thousand years old prescribes that the chief commis- 
sioner of the Tyne shall find some way of impressing the 
fact of his presence on the imagination and memory of 
the rising generation, who shall perpetuate the visit and 
make it matter of tradition; and the mode hit upon coes 
infinite credit to the wit, taste, and gallantry of ancient 
Newcastle. It consists of catching the prettiest maiden 
in the neighbourhood of the boundary stone or rock, 
giving her a glass of wine, presenting her with a guinea, 
and impressing upon her lips a kiss. Nothing could be 
prettier; and as the present chairman of the Commission 
is as handsome as gallant, the ceremony is immensely 
popular, and rumour says maidens on that day linger in 
the way. The chairman yesterday proved his kindness, 
which is higher than gallantry, by selecting a modest 
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and humble maiden, working honestly and laboriously 


in the fields hard by. He afterwards makes a fabulous 
investment in oranges for the benefit of surrounding 
urchins, who will recollect the bountiful scramble until 
the last day of their lives. Silver fish, as Mr. Clephan 
relates, are also dropped into the sea, after which juvenile 
descendants of the ancient Norsemen dive vigorously. 


No boundary in England is more poetically beaten than | 


that of the Tyne.” 
JOSEPHUS. 
Suputcurat Tastets.—It may interest some 
of your readers, and also afford a hint to anti- 
quaries, when they have an opportunity, to look 


on both sides of sepulchral tablets—whether of | 
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the early part of the last century accessible to 
genealogists ? as [ think that much valuable in- 
formation might be gained from them in giving 
the names, description, and place of abode of all 
persons holding stocks from a very early — 
.G 


Masor-Generat Hortpcrorr Boop was cele- 


| brated as an engineer in the Irish war under 


stone or brass—to mention that lately, when re- | 


moving for repairs, in the church at Nettlecombe, 


Somerset, a mural monument erected to one of 


my family, who died in 1697, the following por- 
tion of an earlier inscription was found on the 
back of the tablet : — 

“ Here lies the body of Anne Walter, the youngest 
daughter of Sir William Walter, Barronett, de...sed, and 
one of the grandchildren . . . Sir John Walter, Kt, who 
dyed the...” 

It appears that Sir John Walter, Knt., of Sars- 
den, Oxon, was Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
—— in 1625. The baronetcy was conferred 
on Sir William Walter in 1641, but has long been 
extinct. W. C. Treveryan. 

Wallington. 


Savor Cuaret.—The recent destruction of the 
Savoy Chapel may cause a passing notice con- 
nected with this ancient foundation to be accept- 
able at the present time, and I quote from a MS. 
about 1670 in my possession, the inscription which 
the gate-house towards the street “ carrieth :" — 

* 1505. 
“ Hospitium hoc inopi turbe Savoia vocatum, 
Septimus Henricus fundavit ab imo solo.” 
“ Henry the Seventh, to his merit and honor, 
This Hospital founded pore people to socor.” 


Tuomas E. Winnineron. 


Queries. 


stated by Epwarp Foss to be Cursitor Baron in 
e reign of George II.) a son of Scorie Barker ? 


King William, and in Flanders under Marl- 
borough. 

There was a sad chance of his obtaining the 
same infamous notoriety as his father Colonel 
Blood; but fortunately for him, his innocence 
was estublished, and he was thus relieved from 


| the odium of being concerned in a theft which, 





were there not some great design in it, military 
or political, was as paltry as base. 

An old memoir of him makes this remark : — 

“ He was in a rising posture till being unhappily ac- 
cus’d for robbing a post-boy of some letters that came 
from Spain, he was tryed for his life at the Old Bailey 
and acquitted; and his Majesty King William was s 
satisfy’d of the Innocency and Usefulness of the gentle- 
man, that he was quickly promoted to higher commands 
than before."—A Compleat Hist. of Europe, 1707, printed 
for H. Rhodes, 1708, p. 477, 8vo. 

What are the particulars of the charge ? When 
did it occur, and where? and in what work can 
I see an account of the trial ? 

He died at Brussels, July 30, 1707. The me- 
moir thus concludes : — 

“ He was about fifty years of age when he dy’d; how- 
ever, he surviv’d all his brothers, but with him the whole 
male line of the Bloods is extinct unless he has left any 
natural children behind him; for he had none by his 
wife, with whom he had been at ill terms for many years, 
and who I think survives him.”—Jbid. 

Seemingly, his fate was very hard. The rob- 
bery affair was bad enough; but to be estranged 
from his wife, worse. He was also “ at ill terms” 
with his commanding officer, Colonel Seymour; 
and to rid himself of the injurious possibilities of 
such a connection, he exchanged into Bridge's 


| regiment.—Jbid. 


Much in all this requires to be explained and 


| cleared up. The extracts are suggestive enough 
Barker Famiry.—1. Was Edward Barker | 


without asking formal questions. Will any of 
your readers be good enough to throw light, in 


| any way, on the subjects here brought to notice? 


2. Whose son was Henry Barker, knighted by | 


King James in 1605 ? 


And where did he reside? | 


3. The parentage of Benjamin Barker, for many | 


a an eminent Smyrna merchant, supposed to 
ave died about the year 1796 or 1797, is also 
solicited ? 
Any information on these subjects will be grate- 
fully received by M. M. M. 
Audley House, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 


Bank or Eneranp Transrer Booxs. — Are 
the ‘Transfer Books at the Bank of England for 


M. S. B 


Breecu Loapinc. —Can any of your readers 
inform me when breech loading, as applied to 
ordnance, was first invented? Lieut.-General 


| Sir Wm. Congreve, Bart., of the Royal Artillery, 
| shortly before his death in 1814, exhibited at a 
| review of that corps a breech-loading field piece, 


invented by himself the quick firing of which 
elicited the admiration and surprise of the spec- 
tators. Is there any record of this invention .° 
at Woolwich? or is there a model of it in 
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Rotunda there? If I recollect rightly, allusion is 
made to the invention in a pamphlet entitled A 
Concise Review of the British Artillery, published 
about forty years ago. ° H. C. 


Srr Leonarp Cuampertain. — Where ean I 
find any account of Sir Leonard Chamberlain, who, 
in 1549, was Lieutenant of the Tower al ow) ? 


S. C. 


Cot. James Carrer of the East India service 
published Observations on the Winds and Mon- 
soons illustrated with a chart, 4to, 1801, and 
Meteorological and Miscellaneous Tracts applicable 
to Navigation, Gardening, Farming, §c. Cardiff, 
8vo, n.d. Further information about him will 


oblige G Zz. BR. 


Tue Reverenp Mr. Dawes, lately curate of 
St. Pancras, published four sermons preached at 
Hawkshead in Lancashire, Lond. 12mo, 1774. I 
hope some correspondent can supply the Christian 
name of this gentleman, and other particulars re- 
specting him. 


Dr. Doppripcr’s MSS.—I am anxious to trace 
some letters and papers formerly in the possession 
of Dr. Doddridge, and also to see some unpub- 
lished letters of his own if still extant ; and, there- 
fore, should be glad to know who has possession 
of his MSS.? Is the editor of his Correspondence, 
J. D. Humphreys, Esq., still alive ? 

Errronnacu. 


“Evrorpran Macazine.” — Who was editor of 
the European Magazine, 1821-24? Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” inform me who wrote the following 
dramatic poems in that magazine :—1. “ Ianthe,” 
Feb. 1822, Anon. ; 2. “ Jealousy,” by Asia, 1823 ; 
3. “Cora and Rosenwald,” a dramatic sketch, 
1824 or 1825? The editor of the European Mag., 
about 1825-26, was Mr. M‘Dermott, who wrote a 
work on Tragic Representation; and also, a Dis- 
sertation on Taste, 1822. Was Mr. M‘Dermott 
author of any other work ? Tora. 


Peter Forp died in South Brent, Devon, about 
the year 1814. Any particulars relating to his 
ancestors and armorial bearings would be gladly 
received. Yorke. 


Fraunce.—W hat is the etymology of the Lin- 
colnshire word fraunge (phonetic spelling)? The 
word is used to denote a village feast. Gnrirrin. 


Portrait or Gitpas, THE Barrisn Historian. 
I have before me a beautifully printed little 
volume, entitled “ The Episile of Gildas, the most 
ancient British Author, §c. Faithfully translated 
out of the originall Latine. London, printed by 
T. Cotes, &c. 1638.” The translation was made 
by Thomas Habington, father of William Habing- 
ton, the author of Castara. Prefixed to the 


volume is a well-executed engraving by W. Mar- 
shall, with the following lines underneath : — 
“Vera effigies GiLp& qui ob insignem 
Prudentiam, Morumque Severitatem, 
Cognominatus est Sapiens. 
Floruit anno reparationis humane 
DXXXXVI.” 





_ Is this portrait taken from any authority, or is 
| it merely “ fancy’s sketch” ? 
Epwarp F. Riwsavtr. 


“ Memorr or Francis Marquis or Hastines,” 
Etc. —I am anxious to know the name of the 
author of a Memoir of the Most Noble Francis 
Marquis of Hastings, K.G. and G.C.B., Governor- 
General and Commander-in- Chief in India, §¢c. 8vo, 
London, 1819. His lordship was born at the 
family mansion, in the county of Down, in 1754, 
and died in 1826, and certainly was a credit to his 
native land. ABHBA. 


Herarpic.—Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
give an answer to the following questions ? — 

Has an heiress a right to use the family motto? 
and if so, whether her children quartering her 
arms have a right to the motto? 

What were the arms of William Bowen, Esq., 
of Bally Adams, Queen’s County, who died about 
1650? 

Are there any heraldic or other dates as to the 
right of Scottish clans to wear particular plaids? 
and does the female carry such a right into the 
family she marries into? E. J. 


“ Hints on Lay Co-opgration "—At the Cam- 
bridge Church Congress (1861), Mr. Henry Hoare 
laid on the table a portion of a work (stereotyped) 
called Hints on Lay Co-operation. Is this work 
accessible ; and, if so, who is the London pub- 
lisher ? 

Before closing this query may I also ask, if the 
Churchwardens’ Association have published any 
pamphlets explanatory of their views or not ? 
Axen Irvine, Clk. 
Fivemiletown. ‘ 


Hvucu Hirv.— There is no doubt but that 
during the seventeenth century there lived in 
Troutbeck, Westmoreland, a giant of the name 
of Hugh Hird. I have seen a record in the 
parish church that he lived in Troutbeck and was 
buried there; the History of Westmoreland also 
contains accounts of his prodigious strength, and 
amongst other things, it is stated that he went 
on a mission to éhe king, being sent to London 
by Lord Dacre. I have searched in every direc- 


tion to find which king it was Hugh Hird went 
to see; indeed, the matter is just now exciting a 
good deal of interest in Westmoreland, therefore 
I have concluded to ask this favour,—if you or 





any of your readers can inform me in whose reign 
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Hugh Hird, the Troutbeck Giant, went to London, 
and what king it was he saw ? A. R. 
Windermere. 


“ A Key to THe Drama.”—I have in my pos- 
session the first volume of a work called — 

“ A Key to the Drama; or, Memoirs, Intrigues, and 
Atchievements of Personages, who have been chosen by 
the most celebrated Poets, as the fittest characters for 
Theatrical Representations.” 

Vol. I., containing the “ Life, Character, and 
Secret History of Macbeth. By a gentleman, no 


professed Author, but a Lover of History and of 


the Theatre. London: Printed for the Author 
by J. Browne, No. 73, Fleet Street, Shoe Lane.” 
12mo, 1768. 

I should like to know who was the author. 

Scotus. 

A Loan wantev.—If a paper containing a 
notice of St. George, read by Mr. Kays before 
the Royal Society of Literature, be in print, I 
shall be most grateful to any one who will grant 
me a few days’ loan of the publication in which 
it is contained, or will tell me where a copy of it 
may be procured. Sr. Swirar. 


Josern anp Tuomas Metier.—Information is 
requested relative to the following persons men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of Graduates of the 
University of Oxford, 1851: Joseph Meller, St. 
Mary Hall, B.A. June 14, 1734; and Thomas 
Meller, New Inn Hall, B.A. June 23, 1713. 

Grorce W. MarsHatt. 


Moy e's Reciment.—In what work can I find 
the services of field officers of the army living in 
1715, 1728, 1743, and 1754? I have a letter, 
written in 1738, addressed to an officer in Major- 
General Moyle’s Regiment, in Minorca. Can you 
inform me what the number of this regiment was ? 


H. C. 


“Tae Newcastite Macazine,” 1822-30. Was 
this magazine edited by Mr. Mitchell, and is the 
editor still living? Can any correspondent give 
me the names of the following poetical contribu- 
tors? 1. “The Minstrels, a Poem,” by J. A. 
Tyne, vol. vii. p. 72. 2. “Life and Matrimony,” 
a dramatic sketch, Anon. same vol. p. 49. 3. Vol. 
viii. “ The Unnatural Tragedy,” by J. C. p. 463. 
Also in vol. v. p. 413, “The Brothers,” a dramatic 
sketch, by Y. Tora. 


Str Sternen Parne, Bart. —In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 187, the following 
marriage is recorded : — 

* “Edward Huddle, of Henbury, Cheshire, married April 
1 [1748], to the only daughter and heiress of Sir Stephen 
Payne, of Millor, Derbyshire, Bart.” 

I do not find this name in the Baronetages, or 
in the list of Creations. Who was this Sir Stephen? 
and from whom did he descend ? 

PaGanus PaGaAneELit. 








Ortetn or Pens. — In the excellent article in 
the recent number of The British Quarterly Re- 
view, the writer tells us “ Queen Jezebel is the 
first letter-writer on«record, and that she used 
her pen (by-the-way there were no pens in those 
days) for the purpose of deception.” 

Will any of your readers do me the favour to 
inform me when pens first came into use for the 
purpose of written communication. 

Fra. Mewnsury. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


Ope To Bisuor Percy.—There was printed at 
Edinburgh — 

“ An Ode to Dr. Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dro- 
more, occasioned by reading the ‘ Relics of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry.’ Edinburgh, printed for Mundell and Son; 
and for Longman and Rees, London. 1804.” 

It is in folio, exceedingly well printed, and de- 
dicated to Robert Anderson, M.D., the editor of 
the Collection of British Poems, and an original 
patron of Thomas Campbell. The dedication is 
dated at Edinburgh, July, 1803, and has the 
initials J. S. at the end. The copy before me is 
a presentation one to Miss M. S. Anderson, “ from 
her affectionate friend,” the author. This lady was 
a daughter of Dr. Anderson, and I suspect after- 
wards the wife of David Irvine, LL.D., the author 
of the Life of Buchanan. Can any of your readers 
tell me who J. S. is ? J. M. 


Henry Pimrernet anv Joun Naps. — Elia, in 
his Southsea House Essay, says, in conclusion, 
“ Peradventure the very names [ have summoned 
up before thee are fantastic, insubstantial, like 
Henry Pimpernel, and old John Naps of Greece? 
To what is the allusion ? C. B. 


Pornam Trapition.—Can any of your readers 
give an explanation of the tale which follows, 
which is told as a tradition amongst the peasantry 
in the parish of Popham, Hants? It is said that 
some time ago, in the house which is now the 
manor farm, lived the Earl of Popham and his . 
lady ; who was a very bad woman, and treated 
her husband ill. In progress of time, Lord Pop- 
ham, while riding with a single servant not far 
from home, disappeared. No one knew what had 
become of him, and the servant was tried for his 
murder. Another version of the story says, that 
Lord Popham was banished. After his disap- 
pearance, Lady Popham kept a good deal of com- 
pany; and, amongst others, a foreign captain 
visited there, who seemed to have great power 
over her. At last she was to be married to him. 
(Another version says, that she was going to be 
married to the coachman.) On the morning of 
the marriage a shepherd, going out with his dog 
early, had to pass a little dell (which I know 
well), when the dog began barking violently; and 
on searching, a man was found there with his hair 
and beard grown to a great length, and his nails 
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like claws. On being asked who he was, he said 
that he was Lord Popham. He then asked what 
the bells were ringing for, and he was told for 
my lady’s marriage. He said that he would soon 
put a stop to that; and sent by the shepherd a 
ring, or a coin, to the lady—who fainted on see- 
ing it, and the marriage was stopped. Lord Pop- 
ham afterwards went up, and lived at the house 
for a short time, when he disappeared, and was 
never again heard of. 

There was, three or four years ago, a dungeon 
under the manor house, where he was said to have 
died. And there was a chain, which used to hang 
beside the little church, by which Lord Popham 
was said to have been confined. This chain was 
given away by a recent occupant of the farm to a 
friend, at Stoke Charity, where it now is said 
to be. 

Can any of your readers throw light upon this 
old tradition? Those who relate it are very aged 
people themselves, and they speak of the tradi- 
tion as an old one as long as they can recollect. 


Frep. W. Mant, Incumbent of Popham. 


Rev. Tuomas Reyrnoxps, M.A. — This gentle- 
man, who was of Lincoln College, Oxford (B.A. 
1773, M.A. 1777), became rector of Little Bow- 
den, Northamptonshire, in 1776. He published 
Iter Britanniarum, or that Part of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus which relates to Britain; with a New 
Commentary, Cambr. 4to, 1799. His death oc- 
curred in or shortly before 1830. I shall be much 
obliged by the exact date of that event. 

Y. R. 


Reres.—“ A cloth of reines” —“ reynes. . . . 
powdred with precious stones.” History of the 
Jewes, 1561, fol. |xi.) What is the meaning of the 
word ? tT. T 


Carnet Rever.—An old subscriber would be 
glad to receive any information respecting a 
painter of the name of Carel Refer. G. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Winstantey occurs in 1752 as 
rector of Gritworth, Northamptonshire. I hope 
to obtain his Christian name and other particulars 
respecting him. S. ¥. BR. 


Purases or ovr own Time.—Itis of great im- 
portance to know the history and date of popular 
phrases. They often settle the question as to the 
period or genuineness of a composition. The 
following have sprung up within a few years— ° 

“Best man” at weddings, meaning the bride- 
groom's principal friend. When was this expres- 
sion first used, and by whom ? 

“ Leave one’s mark,” applied to a person having 
done something by which he will be remem- 
bered. With whom did this phrase originate, and 
when ? 

Poets’ Corner. 





Queries with Answers, 


“Mostep”: “ Weasex.”—On looking over 
my Knight's Shakspere, I cannot find the word 
“mobled”; and I, therefore, suppose G. H. or S. 
has either made a wrong quotation, or the word 
is omitted in my edition. 

As I am paying particular attention to this 
play, I shall feel obliged if you can give me fur- 
ther information on the point. I would now ask 
some questions respecting the following quotation 
in the same Act and Scene: — 


“ Ham. Methinks, it is like a weasel. 
“ Pol. It is back’d like a weasel.” 


On referring to Theobald’s edition, I find the 
word weasel changed to ouzle—which, by the way, 
is spelt ouzel in Baird's Cyclopedia, and means a 
bird; and another alteration is, weezel for weasel, 
without mentioning the change of back'd to black. 

I wish to know which is the correct way of 
spelling ouzel and weasel, and what is the deriva- 
tion of both words? And also, what authority 





there is for the change in the different editions ? 
E. L. 


[Our correspondent has overlooked the passage in 
Knight’s Shakspere, viii. 78, edit. 1843, where he will 
find the following note: —“ Mobled is the reading of 
quartos (A) and (B). In the folio we have inobled, which 
is, we have little doubt, a misprint. In the folio of 1632, 
the original reading was restored.” 

In Nares’s Glossary we read that “ Ousel, or ouzel (Sax. 
osle), is the blackbird. Drayton writes it woosel, but 
evidently means the same bird : — 

* The woosel near at hand, that hath a golden bill.’ 

Polyolb., Song xiii. p. 914. 
In the Shepherd’s Garland he has it also osel. In the pas- 
sage of Hamlet (Act III. Sc. 2), where some modern edi- 
tions have read owzle for ousel, the old editions all read 
weasel, which is now adopted.” ] 


Ancient Monocrams.—On the faces of the octa- 
gon font at Elmswell, Suffolk, are shields charged 
each with the following letters: 1.u.E.D.G.E. 
The letter on the seventh face is destroyed ; the 
eighth bears three cockle-shells. Can any of your 
readers supply the missing letter, and explain the 
inscription ? 

In the same church, in the flint work on the 
north side of the west door, is the monogram of 
“ Maria;” on the south is the letter “5S.” en- 
twined with an “I.” Is this S. John, Ioannes, or 

Cc. W. J 


is it Jesus, and = I. C.? 

[ Davy, in his Collections for Suffolk (Addit. MS., 19,079, 
p. 107, Brit. Museum), offers a conjecture that “these 
letters form the name of the person who erected the font, 
Hence; and the escallops may have been his arms. It 
appears from Martin’s notes, that Jo. Hedge was con- 





cerned in building the porch.” Vide Bibl. Topog. Brit, 
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No. lii. p. 17, and Archeologia, x. 194. Davy has given 
the letter X (the monogram of Christ), as on the south 
side of the west door.) 


Wapes, or tus Nortnern Mytnorocy.—~ beg 
to ask, through your journal, for information as 
to the traditions respecting the hero “ Wade,” 
mentioned in Chaucer and in the Mort d’ Arthur, 
and probably elsewhere. In Wright's edition of 
the latter work, reference is made on this subject 
to the Wilkina Saga, and to a pamphlet in French 
entitled Wade—Lettre a M. Henri Ternaux-Com- 
pans. Are there translations of these works into 
English, or is the information otherwise acces- 
sible ? J.58. 

{In Wright’s edition of the Canterbury Tales (vol. ii. 
p. 98, note), it is stated that “‘M. Fr. Michel has col- 
lected together all the passages of old writers that can 
now be found, in which Wade is mentioned, in an essay 
in French, sur Wade.” M. Fr. Michel certainly did pub- 
lish such a work, but we are unable to furnish the precise 
date. It was a thin 8vo, and written in French. } 


Davin Wa. Mircnett.—In what month of 
what year (may be seven or eight years since) did 
The Times newspaper publish a report of the trial, 
which took place in Paris, on the death by a 
pistol shot of Mr. Mitchell, Director of the Zoolo- 
gical Society ? Lector Qu#@RENS. 

[We are inclined to think that the documents relating 
to the lamented death of Mr. Mitchell, required by our 
correspondent, are those printed in The Critic of Dec. 31, 
1859. Mr, Mitchell died at Neuilly, near Paris, on Nov. 
1, 1859.) 


Replies. 
THE HORNECKS. 
(3" §. vi. 38, 92.) 


I offer many thanks to Currretprooge for his 
information about the Hornecks. William Hor- 
neck never was a general officer. So far as I 
have been able to trace him, he appears not to 
have advanced, by royal commission, beyond the 
rank of lieutenant, which he obtained on the 6th 
April, 1708, in Brigadier Cornwallis’s regiment of 
foot. See List of Colonels, Lieut.-Colonets, Majors, 
$e. p. 24, published by order of the House of Com- 
mons, 1740, fol. 

In 1711, he received his first warrant in the 
Engineers, and in 1742 attained the rank of Di- 
rector (an Ordnance commission, equivalent to 
that of Lieut.-Colonel in the army). His epi- 
taph in Westminster Abbey intimates that he 
served under Marlborough. I should like to 


know in what battles or sieges. In 1713, I know 
he was in Flanders, and afterwards, for many 
years, he served as chief Engineer, respectively, 
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in Newfoundland, Gibraltar, and Minorca. He 
was the author of a work called Remarks on the 
Modern Fortification, a 4to volume published in 
London in 1738. 

Kane William Horneck joined the Engineers 
in 1743, and most certainly died in 1752. I sup- 
pose at Antigua, as he was sent there late in 175} 
or early in 1752. My wish is to learn the place 
without doubt, and the actual date. I have two 
entries of his death from the Tower Records, 
showing it to have taken place in 1752. OneI 
quoted in “N, & Q.” 3° S. vi. 38; and I will 
now offer another to settle the question. In the 
Establishment Book, 1752, now in the Tower, the 
name of Kane William Horneck appears, at which 
time he held the rank of “ Engineer in Ordinary.” 
Against his name is written this remark, “ Dead, 
D. Watson in room of Horneck, p. Com. 31 Dee. 
1752.” 

In“ N. & Q.” 2" §. viii. p. 71, K. W. Horneck 
is stated, for the first time, to have been a “ Lieut.. 
Colonel of the army in Sicily.” On what autho- 
rity the writer ventured the information I know 
not. If ever Captain Horneck was in Sicily, it 
must have been before 1752; and even then, I 
know of no particular service in which he could 
have taken part as a British officer, unless he were 
lent by our government for engineering purposes 
to the King of the Sicilies. It was not unusual 
in those days for English engineers to be placed 
at the disposal of foreign crowned heads. 

From the time of Capt. Horneck’s entry into 
the Engineers until his embarkation for Antigua, 
his services were chiefly given to the military 
works at Plymouth, Lyme Regis, and Dartmouth. 

If it be a fact, that the Captain left Burke 
guardian to his children, which I presume can be 

roved by his will or other equally authentic 
instrument, he must have done so, however strong 
appearances may be against it, in 1751 or 1752. 

As Charles Horneck, his son, did not belong to 
the Engineers, I have not troubled myself to col- 
lect any notes respecting his history. I may, how- 
ever, state, on the authority of the Annual Army 
Lists, 1769—1805, in my possession, that he re- 
ceived his first commission in the 3rd Foot Guards , 
25th March, 1768; was promoted to be Lieu- 
tenant and Captain 7th June, 1773, and Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel 25th March, 1782. On the 
5th June, 1789, he became a Lieut.-Colonel of the 
62nd Foot ; was made Colonel 12th October, 1793, 
and Major-General 26th February, 1795, still 
continuing his command of the 62nd. In 1798 
he was given the chief command of the North- 
ampton Fencible Infantry, and on the 29th April, 
1802, was commissioned as Lieut.-General. 
1804, his regiment being disbanded, Lieut- 
General Horneck was placed on half-pay. 

Any particulars that can be added about the , 
two former Hornecks will be a great assistance 
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to me. I ask it, not in the interest of the fa- 
mily, of whom I know nothing, but for historical 
purposes. M. S. R. 


Brompton Barracks. 


ALBINI BRITO. 
(3 S. vi. 13.) 

D. P. having been so kind as to supply your 
readers with all the quarterings of the shield at 
Haddon Hall, I have worked hard to make some- 
thing out of it. I am not sure that I have suc- 
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do I differ materially from the opinions expressed 
by D. P.: —1. The fourth quartering I suppose 


| to be the arms, not of Belvoir, but of Valvines. 


| 2. The fifteenth quartering, attributed by D. P. 


to Todeni, I suppose to be inserted in the shield 
as the arms of Albini. 3. The sixteenth quarter- 


| ing I suppose to be rightly attributed to 7’rusbut. 


| 
| 


ceeded. But, at all events, what I have done | 


may be of some use to other oe and I 


therefore beg leave to offer the following observ- | + 


ations to your readers generally, and to D. ) A 
in particular : — 


9. If I am correct on these three points, it will 
be seen that the four first quarterings, composing 
the upper tier in the shield, stand in their proper 
order: Manners, Ros, Espec, and Valoines. 

10. If from the first tier we jump at once to 
the lowest, and, beginning with the last quarter- 
ing, go backwari from 16 to 13, we get the second 
uaternion of quarterings in their proper order: 
rusbut, Albini, Vaux, and Badlesmere. 

11. The same system being continued, we have 


1. The arms of Newburgh, Berkeley, Lisle, and | Beauchamp and the quarterings of Beauchamp in 


Gerrard alias Lisle, I suppose to be inserted in | 
the shield as quarterings of Beauchamp. 

2. The tenth quartering, which D. P. assigns 
to Edmund of Woodstock, I suppose to be the 
arms of Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent, who 
assumed the arms of his wife. This coat, as well 
as that of Cherlton, I suppose to be inserted in 
the shield as quarterings of Tiptoft. 

3. The shield appears to be made up of the 
arms of Manners and Ros, with no other quarter- 
ings than what came through Ros. 

4. For the purposes of the present inquiry, the 
shield may be described as follows :—1. Manners. 
2. Ros. 3. Espec. 4. Azure, a Catherine wheel 
or, attributed to Belvoir. 5, 6, 7,8, 9. Beauchamp, 
with the quarterings of Beauchamp. 10, 11, 12. 
Tiptoft, with the quarterings of Tiptoft. 13. 
Badlesmere. 14. Vaux. 15. Gules, an eagle dis- 
played within a bordure argent, attributed to 
Todeni. 16. Argent, two chevrons and a bordure 
gules, attributed to T'rusbut. 

5. The alliances whereby quarterings were 
brought into the Ros arms were, I believe, with 
the following families, in the order here given :— 
Espec, Valoines (?), Trusbut, Albini, Vaux, Ba- 
dlesmere, Beauchamp, Tiptoft. 

6. In ee this list with the quarterings 
as numbered by D. P., there are two things that 
at once attract our attention, as regards the mar- 
shalling of the shield. 1st. The arms of Beau- 
champ and Tiptoft appear to be placed out of 
their order, being both of them taken before those 
of either Badlesmere or Vaux. 2nd. The arms of 
Vaux and Badlesmere appear to be placed in in- 
verted order; Badlesmere standing first, and | 
Vaux after. 

1. This apparent inversion affords something | 
like a clue, which I have endeavoured to follow 
out. 

_ 8. In order to come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion, I have been obliged to assume the three 
following points ; on only one of which, however, | 





| and themselves Escualdunac. 


the second tier, and Tiptoft with the quarterings 
of Tiptoft in the third. 

I leave it to the consideration of others how far, 
in this conjecture of mine, I have hit on the true 
solution of what D. P. justly styles an heraldic 
puzzle. Starrorp Carer. 


THE BASQUE LANGUAGE. 
(3" S. vi. 47, 76.) 

Whilst it was competent to Mr. Max Miiller to 
insert or omit any language in his comprehensive 
sketch of a scientific classification, it is remark- 
able that, in noticing the Mithridates of Ade- 
lung (p. 134)—the edition by Vater and the 
younger Adelung — he omits the important addi- 
tion to that work of Baron William von Hum- 
boldt (of eighty-three pages) on the Cantabric or 
Basque Language ; although he refers generally 
to his works, and especially to his posthumous one 
on the Kawi language in the island of Java 
(p- 159). Perhaps he is unaware of the existence 
of this valuable treatise. Upon examining the 
Lord’s Prayer in Basque with Finnish, it will be 
found that they are entirely distinct languages. 
Comparing it with the Celtic, the only affinity I 
can discover is in the word for father. In the 
Basque Lord’s Prayer, the words for hallowed, 
kingdom, will, done, forgive, and temptation, have 
been imported from the Latin with their Chris- 
tianity. ‘The word name is Arabic, and to-day 
Tartar. 

The Basques call their own language euscara, 
In the opinion of 
Adelung (ii. 14), the Basque has no affinity with 
the Celtic; but is an original language, uncon- 
nected with any known tongue. The Basque 


Lord’s Prayer has no affinity, as supposed, with 
| the Finnish, Lapland, Esthonian, Livonian, or 
Hungarian (Mithridates, ii. 25—30, 755—792) : 
hence the difficulty of genealogical classification. 
The language has a very peculiar grammatical 
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construction (Humboldt in Mithridates, iv. 315— 
331). The verb has eleven moods: indicativus, 
consuetudinarius, potentialis, voluntarius, coactus, 
necessarius, imperativus, subjunctivus, optativus, 
penitudinarius, and infinitivus. The first six 
moods have two present, two past, and two future 
tenses (ii. 19). There are eight voices for every 
verb, and 206 conjugations in all the voices (iv. 
$22). Humboldt admits only three dialects of 
the Basque, the Labortan, Guipuscoan, and Bis- 
cayan (iv. 281). Lucien Buonaparte gives six, 
namely, three in Spain, Guipuscoan, Biscayan, 
and Upper Navarrese ; and three in France, La- 
bortan, Lower Navarrese, and Soulan; but the 
ten years given by Humboldt (iv. 277) to the 
study of this language, adds weight to his judg- 
ment. The various works written on the Basque 
will be found enumerated by Adelung and Hum- 
boldt in the Mithridates (ii. 21—23; iv. 333— 
341). T. J. Bucxton. 


GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS: ST. JOHN CLIMACHUS. 
(3" S. v. 241.) 


Your correspondent, Mr. Workarp, having 
expressed a desire to be supplied with some bib- 
liographical notes of the treatise, Scala Perfec- 
tionis of Joannes Scholasticus, cognomento Cli- 
machus, I propose to submit for insertion a few 
references and extracts, which will perhaps be 
generally acceptable, since this writer is not no- 
ticed in Vaughan's Hours with the Mystics. 

His Opera were printed, Latine, in Biblioth. 
Maxima, x. 390—505; the Climaz in Bibl. Patr., 
1624, v. 178—291. 
ensis, is here given, and by Lipomannus, Surius, 
and Bollandus, in Actis Sanctorum, ad 30 Martii. 

Neither Roche's edition nor the Paris edition 
of 1511 is mentioned by Oudin. He states that 
a Latin version by Ambrosius Camaldulensis was 
printed Venetiis 1539, 1569, Colonie 1540 and 
1583, with the Commentary of Dionysius Car- 
thusianus. According to Dupin an old version 
before that of Ambrosius was printed at Venice 
in 1531 and 1569. Oudin does not mention the 
reprint by Ximenes in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. Raderus of the Society of Jesus 
published the same treatise in Paris, 1633, in 
Greek and Latin with the Scholia, Gr. and Lat., 
of Elias Metropolitan of Crete, who was pre- 
sent at the Second Nicene Council. There is a 
translation of it into Italian, printed at Venice, 
1585. A translation into modern Greek by Max- 
imus Marguinius, Bp. of Cythera, was published 
at Venice in 1590. To the French translation by 
D'Andilly, or rather his nephew Le Maitre, there 
is a Life prefixed. For other versions and editions 
see Zedler’s Universal Lexicon. 
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His Life, by Daniel Raithu- | 


| take care lest the dragon bite you.’ 
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Of no other Greek writer are MSS. so fre. 
quently found in Greek collections ; there are 
several copies in the Imperial Library of Vienna 
(vide Cesar, Bibliothec. Vindobon. vol. iv.), and in 
Bibliotheca Coisliniana. In the former, p. 190, 
and in Nesselii Catalogus, Vindobone, 1690, 
vol. i. p. 306, is an engraving of the ladder (Scala 
Paradisi) extending from earth to heaven, and 
consisting of thirty steps, each of which is distin- 
guished by its peculiar title. See Dupin, Fourth 
Century. On the top of the ladder is stationed 
our Saviour stretching out his hand to the monks, 
who are ascending on the right side, but at the 
bottom the infernal Dragon with wide-open 
mouth, is swallowing those who are falling down 
on the left side. Lambecius remarks : — 


“ Similis fere descriptio Scale Paradisi exstat in anti- 
quis Actis Passionis Sanctarum Perpetue et Felicitatis 
Rome, ab Avunculo meo, Luca Holstenio, primum in 
lucem editis, ubi S. Perpetua visionem in carcere sibi 
divinitus oblatam, narrat his verbis, &c.” 


“ One day my brother said to me: Sister, I am per- 
suaded that you are a peculiar favourite of heaven: pray 
to God to reveal to you whether this imprisonment will 
end in martyrdom or not, and acquaint me of it. J, 
knowing God gave me daily tokens of his goodness, 
answered, full of confidence, ‘I will inform you of it to- 
morrow.’ I therefore asked that favour of God, and had 
this vision. I saw a golden ladder which reached from 
earth to the heavens; but so narrow that only one could 
mount it atatime. To the two sides were fastened all 
sorts of iron instruments, as swords, lances, hooks, and 
knives; so that if any one went up carelessly he was in 
great danger of having his flesh torn by those weapons. 
At the foot of the ladder lay a dragon of an enormous 
size, who kept guard to turn back and terrify those that 
The first that went up was 
Saturus, who was not apprehended with us, but volun- 
tarily surrendered himself afterwards on our account; 
when he was got to the top of the ladder he turned 
towards me and said: ‘ Perpetua, I wait for you; but 
I answered, ‘In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ he shall not burt 
me.’ Then the dragon, as if afraid of me, gently lifted 
his head from under the ladder, and I having got upon 
the first step, set my foot upon his head. Thus I mounted 
to the top, and there I saw a garden of an immense space, 


| and in the middle of it a tall man sitting down dressed 





like a shepherd, having white hair. He was milking his 
sheep, surrounded with many thousands of persons clad 
in white. He called me by my name, bid me welcome, 
and gave me some curds made of the milk which he 
had drawn: I put my hands together, and took and 
eat them. And all that were present said aloud, 
Amen. The noise awaked me chewing something very 
sweet. As soon as I had related to my brother this 
vision, we both concluded that we should suffer death. 
—Butler’s Lives of the Saints. (Compare also the vision 
related by the Papists in White’s Way to the Tree 
Church, Pref. p. xiii. and St. Antony’s Vision, recorded 
by Athanasius, in Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics.) 


This celebrated ascetic, who lived in the time 
of Constantine, Constantius, and Constans, A.D. 
346, was the author of another treatise, De Pas- 
toris Officio, vide Biblioth. Patr. 1624, v. 730- 
766. 


n the “ Ladder” there are several Greek 
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commentaries described in Montfaucon’s Bib- 
liotheca Coisliniana, pp. 305-6: “ Codex, 262, fol. 1, 
representatur Scala ad colum pertingens, cujus 
gradibus interseruntur hi Iambi. KAiuag KexAimat, 
cal réOquar thy xaply Trav fiver Te Kal SeG mpooKe- 
péver, “Td” hv Spauoiey edxraio: mpodvula. In margin- 
ibus habentur Scholia ex Basilio, Joanne Dama- 
sceno, Ephrem, Diadocho, Thalassio, Macario, 
Joanne Carpathio et aliis. Codex 263, fol. 8, 
representatur scala duplex. Fol. 9, Imago Jo- 
annis Climaci sedentis, stantibus Monachis ab 
utroque latere. Deinde vita Joannis Climaci 
cam Hpistolis. Codex 264. Premittuntur Iambi 
multi in scalam.” In p. 141 he mentions a Synopsis 
of the Scala in Greek Iambics. See also Fabricii 
Bibl. Greca, lib. v. ¢. 28. 

“The thoughts of St. John Climacus,” says Dupin, 
“are more sublime, more solid, and more just than those 
of the greater part of ascetical authors; his style is 
close and elegant; he writes with much brevity, and 
includes many thoughts in a few words; he speaks by 
sentences and aphorisms.” 





These dvafiBacuol Seodoyixol, or thirty degrees | 


(gradus) which are so many Christian and reli- | 4,4), 


gious virtues, and which the author explains and 


enforces by maxims and counsels, obtained for | 


this work the title of KAjuat or Scala, dia rijv Kara 
rdtw Trav aperav avd8aow, propter concinnum vir- 
tutum ascensum (vide Arnoldi Theologie Mystice 
Historia), the thirtieth and last degree being of 
faith, hope, and charity. 
“ For fear but freezes minds, but love, like heat, 
Exhales the soul sublime to seek its native seat.” 
Brs.iotsecar. CHETHAM. 


CARY FAMILY. 
(3" S. v. 525.) 

I beg leave to assure Mr. Rostnson that I had 
no intention of holding him in any way responsible 
for the statements contained in his first contribu- 
tion, respecting the Cary family in Holland. I 
was perfectly well aware that he derived them 


from the papers that he referred to; but not hav- | 


ing those papers before me, I took the facts as he 
stated them. I should, however, be glad to know 
whether, in the papers put forward by William 
Ferdinand Cary in support of his claim, Ferdinand 
his grandfather is represented to have been the 
youngest son? If he was, W. F. Cary must have 
satisfied the Lords that the line of all the elder 
brothers was extinct. Supposing this to be the 
case, there appears to be only the one question 
left that I adverted to in a former communication, 
viz. Whether Sir Edmund Cary had more sons 
than one ? 

_ The supposition that Valentine Cary, Bishop of 
Exeter, was a member of this family, is altogether 
new to me. If he really was a grandson of the 
first Lord Hunsdon, and nephew of Sir Robert 


Cary, afterward Earl of Monmouth, it strikes me 
as very singular that his parentage should not be 
more generally known. Besides which, I have 
some doubts whether Sir Edmund Cary would be 
likely to have had a younger son old enough to 
be made a bishop in 1621. At the same time, the 
extract from Lysons, in which Ernestus Cary is 
spoken of as the nephew of Valentine Cary, Bishop 
of Exeter, is quite enough to justify further in- 
quiry. It must however be observed, that the 
bishop died in 1626: so that Lysons is certainly 
in error, when he speaks of him as the proprietor 
of certain lands in 1632. 

The arms attributed to Valentine Cary, in 
Izacke’s Antiquities of Exeter, are the same as 
those of Lord Hunsdon, viz.: Argent, on a bend 
sable, three roses of the first. But I am not sure 
that Izacke is always to be depended on in such 
matters; and I have some faint recollection of 
having seen a coat of arms attributed to the 
bishop, differing from those of Lord Hunsdon in 
having a chief of some sort. 

Valentine Cary was buried in St. Paul's cathe- 
The monument was probably destroyed in 
the Fire of London, and I am not aware whether 
any record is preserved of it. But there was also 
a monument erected to his memory in the cathe- 
dral of Exeter, which is still in existence. And 
perhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
to state whether any information is to be collected 


| from it, respecting either the bishop’s armorial 


bearings, or his supposed connection with the 
Hunsdon family. 

From the passage extracted from Lysons, it is 
to be inferred that the bishop left no male issue ; 
but the question still remains, whether there may 
not have been another brother? I must however 
observe, that the descendants of any such brother 
would probably have to be looked for in England 
rather than in Holland. 

Is it supposed that Dr. William Carey, who was 
made Bishop of Exeter in 1820, was in any way 
connected with the Hunsdon family, or with any 
other branch of the original stock of Cary of 
Cockington ? MELETES. 


A NODDY. 
(3" S. vi. 91.) 


I beg to send you two extracts, which will, I 
feel assured, prove interesting to many, and will 
supply A. T. L. with all the information he -can 
require. 

The first is from Bush's Hibernia Curiosa; a 
Letter from a Gentleman in Dublin to his Friend 
at Dover, pp. 23, 24 (London, 1769) :— 

“The rates of hackney-coaches, and sedans, are esta- 
blished here as in London, for the different distances, or 
set-downs, as they are called. But they have an odd 
kind of hacknies here, that is called the Noddy, which is 
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nothing more than an old cast off one-horse chaise or 
chair, with a kind of stool fixed upon the shafts just be- 
fore.the seat on which the driver sits, just over the ramp 
of his horse, and drives you from one part of the town to 
another at stated rates for a set-down ; and a damn’d set 
down it is sometimes, for you are well off if you are not 
set down in a kennel by the breaking of the wheels, or an 
overset-down, nor can you see anything before you but 
your nod—nod—nodding charioteer, whose situation on 


st oblig i oti o be conformed to that of | . . 
the shafts obliges his motion to be conformes | have given for a short time, and therefore should 


the horse, from whence, I suppose, they have obtained 
the name of the Noddy; I assure you, the ease of the 
fare is not much consulted in the construction of these 
nodding vehicles. However, they are convenient for 
single persons, the fare being not more than half that of a 
coach, and are taken to any part of the kingdom, on terms 
as you can agree.” 

The second extract is from a more recent pub- 
lication, entitled Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years 
Ago, pp. 76, 77 (Dublin, 1847) : — 

“The precise date of the introduction of hackney- 
coaches into Dublin, we know not; but the first arrange- 
ment for regulating and controlling them was made in 
1703, when their number was limited to one hundred and 
fifty, and each horse employed in drawing them was re- 
quired to be ‘in size fourteen hands and a half, according 
to the standard.” The hackney-coaches we borrowed 
from our English neighbours, as their narae imports; but 
our one-horse vehicles have always been peculiar to our- 
selves, and were in use long before anything of a similar 
kind was introduced into England. The earliest and 
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I may also mention that if 5. @. is still desirous 
of information regarding Katherine Smyth, sub. 
sequently Mrs. Williamson, and Lady Threipland 
of Fingask, or her sister, the wife of Patrick Da- 
vidson of Woodmill, he will find accounts of them 
in Douglas; should that work not be accessible 
to him, I shall have much pleasure in transcribing 
my notes for his use. I shall be at the address [ 


| advise C. H. to write as soon as may be con- 


venient. C. H. E. Carmicaast, 


P.S. If 3. @. is the correspondent who ad- 
dressed me a letter from Montreal, Canada East, 
I should like to hear from him again. 

The College, Isle of Cumbrae, Greenock. 


Dr. Joun Gorpon, Dean or SALisspury, ann 
Lorp or Guientuce (1* S. vii. 208.)—The follow- 
ing queries respecting the above dignitary were 
asked in “N. & Q.” more than eleven years ago, 
and still remain unanswered. “ What I desire to 
ascertain is, who was Lady Gordon’s father, this 
Dean of Salisbury. His marriage, death, &c., and 


| more especially how he was Lord of Glenluce?” 


My attention having been lately directed to Sir 


| Robert Gordon's History of the Earldom of Suther- 


rudest of these were the ‘ Ringsend cars,’ so called from. | 


their plying principally to that place and Irishtown 
Near Dublin}, then the resort of the beau monde for the 

nefit of sea-bathing. ‘This car consisted of a seat sus- 
pended in a strap of leather, between shafts, and without 
springs. The noise made by the creaking of the strap, 
which supported the whole weight of the company, parti- 
cularly distinguished this mode of conveyance. This 
machine was succeeded by the ‘ noddy,’ so called from its 
oscillating motion backwards and forwards. It was a 
low vehicle, capable of holding two persons, and drawn 
by one horse. It was covered with a calash, open before, 
but the aperture was usually filled by the ‘noddy-boy,’ 
who was generally a large-sized man, and occupied a 
seat that protruded back, so that he sat in the lap of his 
company. The use of the noddy by certain classes grew 
into a proverb—‘ Elegance and ease, like a shoe-black in 
a noddy.’” 

Bush gives a rude sketch of the figure and con- 
struction of a “ chaise-marine,” with rather cu- 
rious particulars; but for further information 
regarding the old Dublin vehicles, I must refer 
the reader to the two volumes from which I have 
quoted. ABHBA. 


Smyrtu or Braco (3 S. v. 498.)—I have not 
at hand the number in which C. H. appealed to 
me for information relating to George Smyth, a 
member of the House of Braco, and William 
Smyth, and cannot therefore reply to his query 
through the columns of “N. & Q.,” at least at 
present; but if ©. H. will communicate with me 
at the address subjoined, I shall be happy to 
enlighten him, so far as my own acquaintance 
with the Methven family will permit. 





land, I was thereby enabled to collect sufficient 
materials for a satisfactory answer to the above 
queries; and, as an account of the Dean is not 
often to be met with, I have thought it desirable 
to send the result of my researches. 

He was the son of Alexander Gordon, Bishop of 
Galloway, by his wife Barbara Logie, daughter of 
the Laird of Logie. After he had gone througha 
course of study at the University of St. Andrew's, 
the bishop sent him into France in 1565 to be 
instructed in learning and virtue by the special 
direction of Mary Queen of Scots, who allowed him 
a yearly pension out of her dowry and jointure in 
France. He studied for two years in the univer- 
sities of Paris and Orleans, and entered into the 
service of Charles [X., Henry IIT., and Henry IV., 
kings of France. In the massacre on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, 1572, he saved himself and several of 
hiscountrymen of the reformed religion. In March, 
1576, he married a noble and rich widow, Antoi- 
nette de Marolles, by which marriage he obtained 
the lordship of Longormes. She died in 1591. In 
1594, he married Genevieve Betard, the daughter 
of M. de Moylett, first President of the Court of 
Parliament in Brittany, and by her had a daugh- 
ter Louisa, born Dec. 20, 1597. On the accession 
of King James VI. of Scotland to the throne of 
England, he sent for Dr. Gordon, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1604, made him Dean of Salisbury. The 
lordship of Glenluce, in Scotland, fell to him 
through the death of his youngest brother Law- 
rence without issue male. This lordship, toge- 
ther with all his lands and heritages in France, 
tlhe Dean transferred to Sir Robert Gordoo, 
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second son of Alexander, eleventh Earl of Suther- 
land upon his marriage with the Dean's only child, 
Louisa Gordon. He died in his triennial visita- 


tion, at Leuson House in Dorsetshire, Sept. 3, 1619, | 


in the seventh-fifth year of his age, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Salisbury. He is men- 
tioned in Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, and Le Neve’s 


elder peerage, long before seven-tenths of its later 
coronets had superseded the flat caps of the 
counter. Let me, however, add that “the Dean’s” 
contemporary cousins were by no means disposed 
to recognise their celebrated kinsman’s arrogation 
of being “the top o’ the tree.” My late cousin, 


| the de jure Viscount Carlingford, whose senior I 


Fasti Eccles. Angl., under the name of Gourden. | 


He was author of the following books : — 

“ Assertiones Theologice pro vera vere ecclesia nota, 
que est solius Dei adoratio.” Rupellw, 1603, 8vo. 

“ England’s and Scotland’s Happiness in being reduced 
to Unity of Religion under King James.” Lond. 1604, 
4to. 

“ Antitorto Bellarminus.” Lond. 1610, 4to. 

“Orthodoxo-Jacobus et Papapostaticus.” 
4to. 

“ Anti-Bellarmino-Tortor, sive Tortus Retortus et 
Juliano-Papismus.” Lond. 1612, 4to. 

™ Eipnvoxowwvia,” Lond. 1612, 4to. 

“The Sacred Doctrine of Divinitie, gathered out of the 
Word of God.” Lond. 1613, 4to. 


Lond. 1611, 


“Adevs. 
Dublin. 


Tuomas Taytor’s Caratocusg (3° S. vi. 49.)— | 


Ihave special reason for thinking that a named 
and priced Catalogue is not likely to be found, 
except in the British Museum. 
known that Sotheby and Wilkinson, some time 
ago, presented the official copies, as I may call 
them, of their old Catalogues to the British Mu- 
seum, where they may be consulted in the usual 
way.* A. De Morean. 


Cariincrorp (3" §S. vi. 70.) — My late kins- 
man, Godwin Swifte, the representative of our 
family, who had some years since assumed, and at 
the time of his decease was taking steps to claim, 
this title in the Irish peerage, was the nearest 
collateral relative of Barnham Swyfte, the first 
Viscount Carlingford, and husband of his cousin, 


the Lady Mary Crichton, daughter of William, | 


the second Earl of Dumfries, and of Penelope, the 
daughter of Sir Robert Swyfte, of Rotheram, in 
Yorkshire, from which marriage the Earls of 
Dumfries and of Stair were lineally descended, 
until 1768, when they became separated; the 
Dumfries title of our common ancestor reverting 
to the Crichtons, and subsequently merging in the 
Marquisate of Bute. The first Viscount Carling- 
ford having died s. p. m. in 1642, the title re- | 
mained dormant through the next two centuries, 
till my late kinsman discovered an additional 
patent, extending it to Sir Francis Swyfte, the 
second son of “old Sir Robert,” and from whom 
our line is descended. Even before its discovery 
he had resolved on assuming the ancestral title. 
Not expecting the concessere columne of “ N.&Q.” | 
I pass over our other blood minglings with the 


[* As Taylor's Catalogue is not entered in the General 
logue in the Reading Room, application must be | 
made for it under the date of sale, Feb. 2, 1836.—Ep.] | 


am by nearly upon thirty years, inherited this re- 
caleitrance from his father and grandfather, not 
more strongly than do I from mine. I trust that 
his son will follow up and accomplish his effort. 
Epmunp Lentuat Swirte. 


Truly may it be said that we never know what 
a day may bring forth. Lord Carlingford, to 
whom your correspondent Ausua refers, called 
on me about a fortnight ago, to consult me rela- 
tive to his claim to the above title, and left with 
me an oflice copy of the Patent of Creation of the 
Carlingford Peerage. In less than a week from 
that time I heard of his death. He appeared in 
excellent health and spirits when I last saw him. 
Noex H. Rosrson. 


Earty Martine Insurance (3 S. v. 319.) — 


| These additional notes are interesting :— 


It should be | 


| instead of insuring his life, insured his return. 


| stantinople. 


“Lord Keeper Bacon’s speech on opening Elizabeth’s 
first Parliament in 1588: ‘ Doth not the wise merchant 
in every adventure of danger, give part to have the rest 
assured ?’”—Parl. Hist. i. 541, quoted by Southey, Com. 
Pl. Book, “ Eng. Man. and Lit.” 

“Inthe days of Fynes Morison (c. 1617), travelling 
was made a curious sort of gambling. The adventurer, 
Henry, 
brother of Fynes, was going to Jerusalem and to Con- 
He gave four hundred pounds, and was to 
receive twelve hundred if he returned.” — Southey, Com. 
Pl. Book, “ Middle Ages,” &c. 

J. D. CampBeEty. 


Sergeants’ Rives (3 S. vi. 69.) — In “Ob- 
servations touching the Antiquity and Dignity of 
the Degree of Serjeant-at-Law,” contained in 
Wynne’s Law Tracts, 1765, Mr. Octavius Mor- 
GAN will find an account of the ceremony at the 
admission of fourteen serjeants in the year 1737. 
Rings were delivered by their “colts” to the 
Lord Chancellor, the judges, the barons, and an- 
cient serjeants, and many other officers of the 
courts, and by the King’s serjeant to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and each member of 
the royal family : — 

“The number of rings given as of duty, great and 
small, amounted to 1409, and came in all to the sum of 
7731.; besides what every Serjeant had made on his pri- 
vate account, and gave away to Gentlemen of the Bar, 
Attornies, and others of his Friends in Westminster Hall, 
and upon their respective circuits, which came to more 
than all the rest of the expense.” 

A list of persons to whom rings were given, on 
a more ancient occasion, will be found in Dugdale, 
Origines Juridiciales. See also Serjeant Man- 
ning’s Serviens ad Legem, 1840. 

Jos J. Barpwett Wor«arp, M.A. 
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Frencu Conression or Farru (3 S. vi. 47.) — 
The Confession of Faith, about which P. S. C. in- 
quires, was adopted by the French Calvinists at 
their first Synod, held at Paris in 1559. This 
Confession was presented to the king, Charles [X., 
at the Conference of Poissi, in 1561, by Theodore 
Beza, and other ministers, in the name of all their 
churches. Beza had the chief hand in drawing 
up this Confession of Faith. F.C. H. 


Farpet or Lanp (3" S. v. 358) — There is a 
word in common use among the Dutch in this 
colony, pronounced Farndel (a as in fare), and 
applied to the fourth of anything in weight or 
measure. The proper orthography is vieren-deel 
(fourth part). CaRILrorp. 

Cape Town. 

J. G. Grant (3 S. v. 458.) — A dozen years 
ago Mr. James Gregor Grant, the very genial and 
most accomplished author of Madonna Pia, and 
other Poems, lived in Tavistock Place, Bishop- 
wearmouth, and I have no doubt that a letter 
addressed to that town would reach him in safety. 

A. C. 


1, Verulam Buildings. 





| 


Cuances I.: “Tae Scource” (3 S. vi. 89.) | 


—I have eight volumes of The Scourge in my pos- 
session, being a set from Jan. 1811 to Dec. 1814, 
and I shall be happy to give R. C. L. full access 
to them. I fear that some of the plates are mis- 
sing, but otherwise it is complete.* 

G. H, Virtue. 

1, Amen Corner. 

Ancient Tomsstones (3 S. vi. 40.) —I have 
been much interested by the notes on this subject, 
because they help to confirm an opinion I have 
always held, viz. that the custom of erecting 
monuments in graveyards is quite modern. Down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, I suspect 
that, with few exceptions, all who could afford 
the fees buried their dead within ; while the poor 
and friendless were always buried withvut the 
church. Hence the old verse : — 

“ Here I lie outside the church door, 
Here I lie because I’m poor: 
The further in, the more they pay ; 
But here I lie as snug as they.” 

Even in the case of the few wealthy persons 
who were buried in the graveyard, the monument, 
if any, was set up in the church. I have some- 
where read that the apostolic Bishop Wilson was 


the first to anticipate modern sanatory enactments, | 


| all that I saw in Oxfordshire. 


by an ordinance forbidding burial in churches | 


throughout his island diocese of Man. 

I have rarely found any tomb in a graveyard 
[* The pasquinade on the discovery of the body of 
Charles I., and entitled “A New Song to an Old Tune,” 
is in The Scourge of June, 1313 (vol. v. p. 449). A com- 
plete set of this work is in the British Museum, entered 
under “ Periodicals.”—Kp. ] 


| 
| 


i 








with a more ancient date than 1670. And the 
comparatively excellent preservation in which | 
usually find tombs of this date induces me to be- 
lieve that earlier examples would not have g0 
entirely decayed as to be quite lost, if they had 
ever existed. The earliest tomb in the church. 
yard of the parish, from which I now write, bears 
the date of 1678. Ihave made a pilgrimage to 
no less than four ancient parochial graveyards in 


| this locality, but I can find nothing older than 


1668. These are all parishes so sparsely popu- 
lated, that there is no likelihood of older tombs 
having been destroyed to satisfy the necessities of 
an ever increasing mortality. May I suggest how 
easily country clergymen can contribute to this 
subject, by noting the dates on the monuments in 
their several churchyards ? 

Since writing the foregoing note on this (tome) in- 
teresting topic, I have been pedestrinating through 
a corner of Oxfordshire, and gathering fresh data. 
The oldest gravestone I have seen is 2 heavy 
altar-tombin the churchyard of Dorchester to John 
Wise of Drayton, dated 1634. Close by are two 
upright slabs dated respectively 1643 and 1657, 
I remarked, en passant, that this ancient cemetery 
had many quaint and curious epitaphs, and [ 
regretted I had no time to transcribe some of 
them. The church, as is well known to antiqua- 
ries, is a venerable and handsome structure. Has 
there been published in recent times any good 
account of its history ? 

Nearer Oxford than this place is the tottering 
little church of Sandford-on-the-Thames, now 
about to be restored, I sincerely trust not to be 
destroyed. This is a Norman church with later 
styles euperinduced, and on the south side is a 
Tudor porch, dated 1652. Near this porch lies 
the oldest gravestone here, dated 1646. 

At Oxford there is a plain upright gravestone 
close to the rails at the south-east corner of All 
Saints’ Church, inscribed, “to John Freeman, Nov. 
1656.” This is the oldest outdoor tomb, I believe, 
in Oxford city. 

The opinions advanced in my former note that 
gravestones are modern inventions is confirmed by 
Durorsix. 


Dr. Branant (3" S. vi. 68.) — The address of 
this gentleman, asked for by an inquirer at Mel- 
bourne, is Dr. Robert Herbert Brabant, a 


borough Buildings, Bath. 


Tenpency or Scotcumen To come Sovts 
(3"¢ S. vi. 68.) —I do not understand the reason- 
ing of Juxta Turrim. I should have drawn the 
opposite conclusion from the figures. The popula- 
tion of England is 20,000,000, and 56,000 of them 
migrate to Scotland; that is, 1 in 357. The 
population of Scotland is 3,000,000, and 169,000 
of them migrate to England; that is, nearly 1 in 
18. The proportion, therefore, of Scotchmen who 
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o south is twenty times as great as that of the 
Englishmen who go north. J.C. 
Prarnce Eveense’s Prayer (3S. vi. 79.)—The 
evidence which I now produce will throw light on 
the name given to the prayer composed by Pope 
Clement XI; for the Latin original of which 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” are so much obliged 
to F.C. H. The following statement occurs in 
The Historical and Political Mercury for the month 





of July, 1708, p. 282. 

“The following Paper having been published in several 
Languages as a Prayer made and used by Prince Eugene, 
we shall insert it in this collection; but we shall not 
affirm that it is a genuine piece. However, we shall ven- 
ture to say, That if the Prince is the Author of this 
Prayer, he knows as well how to pray as he knows how 
to fight.” 

Then the prayer is given in English. The ver- 
sion is not an exact one; but I will not occupy 
space by giving it, unless any readers of “ N.& Q.” 
express a wish to see it. 

I never heard that Prince Eugene had left the 
Catholic church, of which his illustrious house 
had for ages been devoted children. Ifany state- 
ment, such as Cyrit mentions, can be found, it 
would be desirable to make it public at once. 

BD FP. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Warp or Devon (3" S. vi. 69.)—The query 
of D. being of private interest, will not probably 
be answered very fully, if at all. I may be able 
to assist him, and shall be pleased to do so, if he 
will drop the initial and add his habitat; or he 
may address me direct. H. T. Extacomse. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 

Exsas Juxon (3" S. v. 498.) — I cannot think 
that the Hall Marks, said to be copied from the 
original, on the gold cups once belonging to Arch- 
bishop Juxon, are read correctly by 2 (3" S. vi. 
74); or if so, that the counterpart of the MS. in 
the British Museum, or the latter document itself, 
are veracious. One reason why I entertain this 
supposition is, because if the stamps are given ac- 
eurately, and your correspondent has interpreted 
them properly, the inscription and the arms must 
be elaborate and extravagant forgeries, the utility 
of which, executed at a period when the falsifica- 
tion must have declared iteclf, is difficult to dis- 
cover. Will © kindly state the marks as he notes 
them, and also some tangible reference by which | 
the MS. in the British Museum may be identified | 
and consulted ; in what collection, and by whom | 
presented? The arms as given in 3" §. ii. 232, | 
are apparently (vide Papworth’s Ordinary) Samon 
of Nottinghamshire, and Entwesell, quartered ; and | 
on reference to Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, vol. ii. | 
p- 39, “ Anthonius Samon de Annesley Woodhous | 
married Maria, fil. Antwesel.” This is tolerable 





evidence of the correctness of the baron side of | 
the shield, which impales femme Juxon. It would | 
i 


appear as though a Samon or Salmon, or an En- 
twesell, or a descendant, married a Juxon. Can 
none of your industrious and diligent correspon- 
dents discover any record of the fellow cups sup- 
posed to have been presented to a see or corpora- 
tion? If this clue assists your obliging and 
valuable correspondent, C. J. R., or any other 
on really interested, I shall indeed be glad. 
f they, like the former, are accomplished gene- 
alogists, they must smile at the expression “if such 
evidence,” 7. e. tradition and inscriptions (!) “ are 
of any value;” which reminds me of a sentiment 
somewhat similar I noticed in another part of 
“ N. & Q.,” and relating to the same subject, to 
the effect that ancient armorial seals and pictures 
are no evidence! Iam induced to mention this, 
as lately appeared in “ N. & Q.” an excellent dis- 
quisition on this subject; and because we gene- 
alogists and heralds have no desire to see our 
occupation defamed, useful as we deem it, and 
besthy connected with history. An excellent 
“Essay on Genealogy and Evidence,” is to be 
found in Burke’s Patrician, or his St. James's 
Magazine. F. G. H. S. 


MARRIAGE BEFORE A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
(3"* S. v. 400, 469, 526; vi. 57.)—I was not 
aware, until so many notices appeared under this 
head, that special interest could attach to a form 
of marriage of which such numerous instances 
occur to the genealogist during the period of the 
“ Commonwealth” (as the rule of Oliver Crom- 
well is termed) when the law was in force. Here 
is one of many cases amongst my papers : — 

“ Barthol w H field, of Brimington, had his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Haslam published at the Cross, 
Chesterfield, on three consecutive market days, and was 
then married before the Mayor, 16th January, 4s 

S. T. 





QuoTaTION WANTED (3™ §, vi. 28.)— 
“ Angusta innocentia est ad legem bonum esse.” 
Seneca, De Ird, ii. 27. 
C. T. R. 
Neer (3 S, v. 346, 427.) — The North York- 


| shire for a clenched fist, is etymologically con- 


nected with nip, to cut, bite, or pinch off with the 
ends of the fingers, to clip; nip, a seizing or clos- 
ing in upon; as in the northern seas, “ the nip of 
the ice;” D. knippen, to nip, clip, pinch; Sw. 
knipa ; G. kneif, kneifen, to nip, kniff, a pinch; 
A. S. cnif; Fr. canife; Eng. knife. 
R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Noro Epriscorari (3" §. vi. 48, 79, 97.) —By 
the notes on this topic, I am reminded of reading 
in The Patriot of August 14, 1862, the following 
words in an article upon the then vacant Irish 
primacy. The writer is suggesting to Lord Pal- 
merston the practicability of presenting himself— 


| the premier—to the office, thus : — 


“ Were we quite sure of the noble Viscount’s ortho- 
doxy, we could add another hint; but we remember his 
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speech against original sin, and we shrink. We were 
thinking of providing a snug retreat for him in his old 
age; but we have not the courage to recommend that 
he shall take orders like a certain bygone Irish bishop 
for the purpose of taking a see, and thus put an end to 
the embarrassment of riches under which, as a lucky 
minister, he labours.” 

Controversialists in (so-called) religious news- 
papers cannot always afford to be very scrupulous 
or exact, and rarely accept correction. The re- 
mark occurred in a leader, and I wrote at the 
time to the editor for the name of the bishop 
referred to. Perhaps I showed myself so pro- 
foundly ignorant as not to merit a reply. 
rate, no reply was accorded; but may I still ask 


through “ N. & Q.,” can this statement referred | 
to be verified ? Who was the prelate in question ? | 


Juxta Turrm. 


Dr. John Barwick refused the bishopric of 
Carlisle (see his Life by his brother, p. 301), and 
Mr. Benjamin Gilpin, rector of Houghton-in-le- 
Spring, Durham, who for his preaching and cha- 
rity, was called “the Northern Apostle,” and 
“the Common Father of the Poor,” refused the 


same bishopric, after the congé @élire had been | 


issued by Queen Elizabeth. See note in Bar- 
wick’s Life, as above, p. 291. 


Henry SHortuHovse. 


Several living persons, I believe, have refused 
bishoprics, but they would not wish their names 
mentioned. LYTTELTON. 

Other instances : — 

Dr. George Gordon, successively Dean of Exeter 
and Lincoln, refused the Bishoprick of Peter- 


borough, which, on his declining it, was given to | 


Dr. Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Llandaff. Dr. Ger- 
rard Andrewes, Dean of Canterbury, refused the 
Bishoprick of Chester, which was, on his declining 
it, given to Dr. Law, successively Bishop of Chester 
and Bath and Wells. 
of Canterbury, refused the Primacy of Ireland. 
The Rev. Robert Alwood, Canon of St. Andrew’s, 
Sydney, refused the Bishoprick of Newcastle, now 
so ably filled by Bishop Tyrrell. V.S. 


Joxse or Arcupisnor Wuaartety's (3% S. vi. | 
86.) — This joke I have heard attributed to a 
famous Irish wit, Chief Justice Doherty. He died | 
many years ago, an old man, and I hope Mr. | 
CaMPBELL is young enough not to disprove this 
paternity of the joke by the fact that he has 


known it all his life. LYTTELTON. 


Wm. Nurrer.—S. Y. R. (3S. v. 355) men- 
tions an engraving, after Shelley, by Nutter. I 
possess an engraving of a female head, after 
Shellye, by W. Nutter, published by C. Taylor, 
No. 10, Holborn, August 1, 1795. 1 wish for 
some particulars regarding the engraver above 
mentioned. Ornar T. 
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| and the Death of James V. (1542). 


At any | 


| produces the original most effectively. 


Dr. Thomas Powis, Dean | 


| Chronicles of the Tombs, p. 515. 


[34 S. VI. Ava, 6, 64, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Scotland, from the Accession of Alexander 
IIT. to the Union, By Patrick Fraser Tytler. In Foup 
Volumes. Vol. II, (Nimmo.) 


This second volume of Mr. Nimmo’s neat and compact 


| reprint of Tytler’s valuable History of Scotland, compri 


the period between the Accession of Robert IIL (1390) 
This volume is ong 
of peculiar interest, inasmuch as it contains Mr. Tytlepy 
“ Historical Remarks on the Death of Richard the Second,” 
in which he argues with great ingenuity against the mong 
generally received opinion that that monarch died &® 
Pontefract Castle. 
Lectures on the Prayer Book, delivered in the Morni 
Chapel of Lincoln Cathedral in Lent, 1864. 
Rev. F. C. Massingberd, M.A., Chancellor, &@ 
(Rivingtons.) 


These Lectures are the result of an attempt to reste 


| to some practical use the office of Lecturer in Divinity ate 


tached to that of Chancellor, which the writer holds ig 
the Cathedral of Lincoln. They are clear and concise; 

and though brief, replete with information on the intepy 

tion and origin of our incomparable Book of Comme) 
Prayer. 


Sure_p or WILLIAM DE VALENCE. — The monument 
of William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, is one of the 
most interesting among the many interesting monuments 7 
in Westminster Abbey. The enamelled shield, which ® 
a magnificent example of early Champlevé enamel—the 
work probably of Master John of Limoges—remains ak 7 
most in its original freshness and brilliancy; and we 
indebted to Mr. Berrington, the intelligent verger of 
Abbey, for a chromolithographic fac-simile, which m 
The fac-simile is 
accompanied by an able descriptive notice of the shies 
effigy, and monument, by Mr. Boutell. 


Matices to Correspondents. 


James Il. at Fevensuam. The interesting Diary of Sir John Kea 
hull will be continwed in our next. 


Qveaist 
Crum. 


The price of the Bible was obviously nine shillings. 


The epitaph on John Cabeca, or Quebeca, is printed in ow 
S. iii. 223, 459; and that on Baskerville, the printer, in Petti 

— Six articles have alread 
in our First Series on the passage in Childe Harold, iv. 182,“ Tig 
wasted " ( for washed.) 


H. Onay Fanevsar. The poem containing the quotation ts notte) 
1 


our last volume, p. 271. 

J. Danton. Some particulars of Dolly Pentreath,** the last old 
that spoke Cornish,” are given in“ N. & Q." let 8. xii. 407, 500; 
i. 17,359. Consult also Chambers's Book of Days, ii. 18. 

E. J. Woon. The judges sitting in Banco were enlightened on the 
per definition of the word” Team” in our last volume, p. 187. 

Eanatom.—tIn p. 83, anti, col. i. line 47, for La Baunie de lasD 
maiseiias, read Baume des ja Donmaisellas. 

@«* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q."" may be had & 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q” &s 


| ready,and may be had of ali Booksellers and Newsmen, 1. 


or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 6d. 


“Nores awv Qvenies” is published at noon on Friday, and @ 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Sra 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the 
yearly Iworx) i lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice 0 
qqvetie at the Strand Post Ofice,in javour of Wussan G.8 
eLuixoron Srarer, Staann, W.C., to whom all Communications 
tax Eorror should be addressed. 


“Noras & Quanims”"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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